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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’ but one ‘’story formula.’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere . . 
the plastic elements of your story . . into 
that recognized mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a _ tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “plants” to ‘‘climax”’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR’ WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 

Fiction 

Radio 

English 

Journalism 

How to Study 

Public Speaking 
/ Humor & Gag Writin 
Training \ Prob. of the Prof. Writer 


Mystery & Detective 
For Writers 


Professional 


Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


IF YOU WANT TO SELL 
ee 


Writers who came to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier’s and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier’s, etc., | can under- 
stand your problems. My books, “Narrative 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘Tech- 
nique of the Novel’ (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

In recent months stories and articles we 
have collaborated on have sold to a wide 
range of puflications from the Satevepost 
down. The names of authors who have 
worked under our guidance and their advice 
to you | have put into a 6,000 word pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Literary Services.” It is 
free and will be sent to you on request. 
Write me your problem and ~ will answer 
promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


Our cover picture this month 
introduces a good friend—C. F. 


Scoggins of Saturday Evening 
Post fame who has a_ beautiful 
home on_ Seahorse Hill in 
Boulder. 


When some 19 years ago people 
found that this newcomer to 
Boulder was the author of such 
tales of high adventure of Ameri- 
cans in the Latin countries to the 
south as “The Red Gods Call,” 
“White Fox,” “The Walking 
Stick,” “Phe House of Darkness,” 
inevitably came the question, “How did you hap- 
pen to settle in Boulder?” ’ 

It’s too long a story for us to detail here; but, 
horn into a Methodist preacher’s family in Mexico, 
“Scog” early became acquainted with the changes 
that make the men who follow that calling a 
traditionally homeless breed. His father died in 
Texas when young Charles Elbert was six, but his 
mother, with the habit of moving bred in her, kept 
right on making changes for the next few years. 
The youngster helped out as best he could finan- 
cially, selling candy on the street, working as a 
printer’s devil and a sign painter. Through high 
school he worked nights in an ice factory, and 
daytimes on an ice wagon. 

After two years of engineering at Texas Univer- 
sity, Scoggins went back to Mexico, and got a job 
on the revision and location of the Southern Paci- 
fic from Guaymas to Orendain. Later, he sold 
machinery in Mexico, still later he was a saw 
salesman in Mexico, Central America, Cuba. Mean- 
while he had married a Muncie, Indiana, girl, and 
the constant traveling, being away from home, was 
becoming more and more distasteful. 

Then came a lucky contact. On a trip to Cuba, 
he met Mary Roberts Rinehart, just back from 
Europe, 1917, the first woman correspondent to 
cover the First World War. While having tea 
with Mrs. Rinehart one day in Havana, he was 
startled by her asking, “Haven’t you ever thought 
of writing?” She explained, “Your wind works 
like a writer’s.” Of course, he had throught of 
writing! Now he began to write. He wrote on 
hoats, and trains, and in hotels. He wrote a story 
about a hobo and an American boy in the tropics, 
out of a job and hungry, who remembers just in 
time what Vergil said about it, “Forsanet haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit,’—‘Perchance someday even these 
things will be jovial to remember.” The story 
came back. He threw it in the bottom drawer of 
a desk and forgot it. But the virus was already in 
his veins. He wrote another story, and 2 pulp paper 
magazine bought it for $50. 

He acquired an agent through a_friend-knows- 
friend contact (and still has that agent after 
nearly 30 years). His stories (even the one his 
small daughter found in the desk drawer and 
started to tear up) began to appear regularly in 
Saturday Evening Post. He was no longer a writer: 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


salesman; he was a writer. 

But he was restless. He didn’t feel satisfied any- 
place where he lived. He thought he wanted 
mountains and the sound of Spanish. He thought 
they'd go to Mexico, but they went to Spain in- 
stead. They lived in Malaga and loved it, but it 
wasn’t home. They came back to Indiana, but a 
year was all he could stand. He called it the 
“pressure of the community.” In any “Middletown” 
you mustn't be different. As a writer, he was differ- 
ent. While friends had office hours, he was likely 
to be seen wandering about at any hour. Once he 
tried to have an office, but his friends discovered 
it, and tried to pull him away. He could do his 
writing anytime! 

In 1930 he drove to Colorado to put his daughter 
in a summer camp. “When we drove up over the 
hill 8 miles east of Boulder,” he relates, ‘“‘and saw 
this littke town tucked snugly against the Rockies, 
like a pleasant journey’s end, we noted that the 
road ran clearly to it, but not through it.” Some- 
thing told him that he had found a town where 
a person could be what he was. 

It’s a feeling John and I had when we came to 
the West from New England. Back there we were 
looked at askance, if we did not conform. Here 
in the West, in- Boulder, we found we could “be 
different,” and still be accepted as good members 
of the community. 

The picture shows Author Scoggins (his Rotary 
classification is Author-Writer), a man of massive 
build, still revealing in talk and manner the 
construction worker, the salesman south of the 
border, happily plucking the strings of his guitar— 
that guitar that has furnished the music for many 
a songfest around the campfire during Writer’s 
Conference time. 

Scog’s latest works have been far removed from 
the adventurous stories of his early days. ‘These 
stories have centered around Boulder’s Vetsville. 
Perhaps they show the mellowing of age, or the 
influence of grandchildren, or perhaps the beauty, 
the peace, the quiet of Boulder. Be that as it may, 
they are touching stories, warm with understanding, 
filled with the adventure of living that can be 
found as well in a humble trailer home as in a 
flight high over the Andes. 

I suggest that you read his “Now I Have A Son” 
in the current (October 5) Post. 

©: o © 
Frieda Marion, who lives in Newburyport, Mass., 
(Continued on Page 26) 


Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
POETRY 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 16 years editor of 
WINGS, and for many years more a poet, critic and 
reviewer of poetry, has written this in response to 
many requests of correspondents, “Won’‘t you tell me 
just what’s wrong with. my verse?” “Won‘t you tell 
me why my weal isn’t accepted?” 


THE WINGS PRESS 
P. O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Published Monthly at 637 Pine Street, [ 
David Raffelock, Associate Editor. 


matter, May 5, 1948, at the Post Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879. All 
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reserved by The Author & Journalist Publishing Co. 
kins. 
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October, (949 
COUNTING THE SAIDS 


I've been counting again. This time it’s “he said; 
she said” as opposed to “he bellowed; she crooned.” 
Should I harass my poor brain looking for the 
exact verb “She bandied, bantered, chaffed, eluded, 
jested, joked, jollied, joshed, quizzed,” or should I 
just say, “She said” and let it go at that? What do 
writers who find checks in their mail do? 


I counted the “saids” and the words-used-in- 
place-of Said in eight current magazines: The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Collier’s, Liberty, McCall’s, The 
Atlantic Monthly, Ranch Romances, Texas Rangers, 
and True Story. 

When I finished I had seven pages of listed 
verbs—and not a conclusion in a carload! 

But! 


And thereby hangs this article. 

It sounds zany, but I swear I emerged from my 
counting session with the best idea of what makes 
a slick story slick, how to confess, and what makes 
an action story move that I have ever had. I didn’t 
read a word! I just hunted quotation marks and 
listed the verbs that strung them together. 

Suppose I give you some examples of my results, 
and you make a guess at the magazine from which 
I took them. I should warn you that the round 
was over on the 10th “said” I overhauled in each 
story—if it lasted that long. 

Example I: 


said laughed then added _ said 
said murmured panted 
finished said said 
hissed squeaked snapped 
growled hissed bawled 
said agreed snorted 
began demanded squeaked 
nodded said gulped 
laughed 

Example II: 
said said sobbed 
went on told told 
said said whispered 
said told said 
said said teased 


The first example is from the story “Way Down 
South in Boston” by Baird Hall in Collier’s for 
November 17, 1948. The second story is also from 
Collier’s, same issue. It is “Double or Nothing” by 
Harry Sylvester. 

The contrast in a single issue of the same maga- 
vine illustrates the futility of making rules for 
the use of “said.” a 

In a very general way, it is safe to conclude that 
action stories use “said” much less than problem 
stories or psychological studies. 

Take “Rattler Roundup” by Lee Bond in Texas 
Rangers. It begins: 

“Without warning ‘Long Sam’ Littlejohn lee ped 
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over the lip of the cut, his gaunt figure plunging 
down through the murky dawn.” 

Without an instant’s thought, a breath, or time 
to take a sip of water, the story hurtles along. One 
look at the list of verbs is sufficient to indicate 
that the story moves. The various characters speak 
thus: 


yelled droned snapped grunted 
droned said declared burst out 
squalled grunted gritted cuf in 
interrupted glared droned yowled 
panted squalled grunted droned 
said chuckled sang out screeched 
bit the words out sounded grinned grunted 
fiung the words said gulped piped 
grunted gulped grunted said 
snapped ® groaned gulped asked 
panted chuckled groaned declared 


There are sixty-five verbs other than “said” on 
the list. 

On the other hand, count the “saids” in Clara 
Wallace Overton’s “When the Right One Comes 
Along” in McCall’s. There’s nothing else to count. 
With the exception of one “spoke” the first ten 
“saids” string along like sheep: Said, said, spoke, 
said, said, said, said, said, said, said, said. But don’t 
think for one minute that it is any indication of 
sloppy writing. It’s slick paper style in a capsule. 
In none of the slicks do the characters just talk. 
They think, feel, move in significant ways.. Like 
this: 

“Curtis lighted a cigarette. When he spoke 
again his voice was very calm, very reasonable, 
‘You didn’t want Linda enough to stay with 
Warren—so why should you make the child's 
presence a condition for marrying someone 
else?’ He signalled to the waiter. ‘I think if you 
look at this with reason and logic instead of 
emotion, you'll come to my conclusion, Lois.’ ” 
Clara Wallace Overton needed no verb to indi- 

cate who spoke how. You'll find that in the slicks 
a great many speeches are embedded in a para- 
graph. Clara used no verb at all, but if she had 
used one, “said” would have been the only possible 
choice. To say he “reasoned” would be redundant. 
She has used characterization to pin her conversa- 
tion together. You don’t need to read the whole 
story to know that Curtis is a cold fish, selfish and 
unsympathetic. If Lois marries him, you'll tear: your 
hair! No synonym for “said” could give such a pic- 
ture. 

Take this paragraph from “You Can Have Him” 
by Margaret Eyessen in the same issue of McCall’s: 

“Walt chuckled. He smoothed his hair and 
straightened his tie. ‘You got that bit about all 
our old haunts, didn’t you?’ ” 


or 


You could say, “He preened”, but why bother? 


The picture’s there. Complete. Skillful. A 
The conversation in the whole story is tied to- one 
gether with revealing sentences: “Kit’s heart went 4 
out of her.” “Anne’s croak was horrified.” “Kit’s 4 Y 
mouth dropped open.” Try to say the same thing 
with: “Kit cried out”, “Anne croaked”, “Kit gasp- 
ed.” It can’t be done. 
Taking the conversation out of the text, not a 
knowing-Anne nor Walt nor Kit, you can see how L 
the effect is obtained. It’s a matter of seeing the 3 
trees instead of admiring the forest. ) 
If you are aiming at the quality magazines, you | 
will have to continue my counting to learn if it is 
characteristic of such stories to separate speeches yj 
with quotation marks only. In both the stories I t 
counted in the November Atlantic, there was con- | ; s 
versation in which the first speaker was indicated i 
and then—bang, bang, bang—speech followed speech h 
in unadulterated form. The reader had to be on Q 
his toes to know who said what to whom. It could n 
be quality “style’’ and it could be happenstance. si 
Two stories or three or four in any field are rs 
hardly enough to make any clear-cut conclusion. >, t C 
Maybe counting—and studying—thirty stories in 
your chosen field won’t help either. But it should. Ww 
Learning to write is a rocky road. We all develop Jp . 
limps, But having seen a sign post to skill, there’s be 
no point in sitting down ‘till we've explored the ot 
possibilities of that particular track. I wish you CHD a 
luck. mi 
Ranch Romances—Second December Number GENIUS HAS HIS PLOT SYSTEMS, BUT MINE ALWAYS “a 
Taming of Cat McCoy'— rank C- Robertson 10:9. WATCH HIM FIND A PLOT WHEN | 
sal smi sai went on - | 
called out shrugged spicl Daas THAT HE SHOULD HELP ME WITH THE HOUSE-WORK ev 
sai said replied asked j 
said, said said ne 
lau ghed replied chuckled burst out grunted wailed or 
Sheriff for Barker 10:19. sounded cut in growled said Nc 
smiled shook her head grinned said yowled | said said 
shook her head ‘ smiled cid Buried Deep and Safe’—Dupree Poe — 8:10. ter 
asked insisted said mused drawled said said _— 
asked shook his head rinned declared asked said accused 
9 
said said coaxed said said said threatened 
said said said ordered said called said 
her voice smiled said gasped grinned 
shook his head . “The Santa Claus Without a Heart” — 10:20. 
“The Trail Home”—Robert Moore Williams 10:7. smiled said said asked 
called said said spoke ar out walked smote laughed 
smile snoute ou gru 
d hesitated said laughed said 
soid said answered said stared repeated muttered yawned 
gestured said said said quivered 
Texas Rangers—January her breath asked said 
Happy New Year"—Johnston McCulley ove at the Crossroads” 8:34 
turned reminded 
said said put in peo nodded Brit 
told her decided said blurted said “el 
squeezed his arm said begged heart stabbed went on — 
said said said whispered blushed Sequ 
told held close my hand enou 
S| sai grinne his cheek against sai 
face became serious said exciaimed agreed ; smiled he ‘. 
‘invited yelled declared nodded whispered (“CI 
oe, told said protested breathed woul 
snou smiled told us me 
“Rattler Roundup”—Lee Bond — 10:65. said added wT 
yelled gulped droned gulped turned . . . blurted held me close in E 
droned growled _— screeched taunted glared said Engl 
squalled groaned grunted was yowling said said 
interrupted chuckled piped called started to blush heard him lot 
nanted snapped cut in said jetted Ws chin have 
said declared said snorted ints smoo vou 
bit the word out gritted asked snorted said cried ae ' 
flung the words droned declared droned smiled shouted ie 
grunted grunted cried laughed said whispered spelli 
snapped sang out nodded shrilled shook his head TI 
panted grinned _droned said “Blackout” 9:15. 
droned gulped said grinned sobbed said said told whispered § One I 
said grunted mused glared corrected told me _— said said exclaimed J a nur 
grunted gulped grumbled nodded muttered told him laughed said asked wit 
editor 
glared groaned droned questioned answered said said faltered told him 
squalled grunted = grunted said told me said faltered said Am 
6 The Author & Journalist§ Octob 
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The Saturday Evening Post—Nov. 13, 1948 


“The Edge of Danger’—Frederick Howard = 9:15. 
said said said smiled 
shrugged said nodded said 

called out announced asked told as 
grinned said said told her 

told me smiled asked reported back 
added said asked said 
“Brandy for the Parson”—Goeffrey Household 10:19. 
growled said asked insisted 
encouraged _ said replied added 

said interrupted agreed said 
remarked asked said said 

said said said asked 

asked answered asked said 
answered offered 

“False Witness’—Harry Klingsbery — 10:37. 
flamed whieeled objected said 
breathed testified retorted rolled 
broke out said whispered assembled 
said threw in gestured — said 
insisted said began said 

said heartened snapped __ looked 
began thanked him shrugged added 
growled glared persisted said 
muttering turned to John began said 
expressed himself leaped up addressed spoke 
sketched remarked faced frowned 
scowled ’ offered to say said 
Collier’s—Nov. 27, 1948 

“Leo the Terror’—Mervyn Wall — 10:20. 
whispered said inquired snapped 
hissed breathed hard replied inquired 
snapped said said said 

began said grinned commented 
objected replied burst out echoed 
snapped said stiffened said 

said asked inquired said 
muttered said 

“Follow the Storm’—Frederick Howard 10:16. 
asked made introductions said said 
nodded rasped » told said 
eased asked said asked 
said told him said asked 
said nodded said answered 
nodded scoffed alared said 
ventured said called 


Note: Much conversation put together with sen- 
tences, as: Joan stood up. “Better. . .” Iver shrugged 


his shoulders. “It comes .. . 


“Way Down South in Boston’—Bair Hall — 7:18. 


said snorted laughed then added demanded 
said squeaked murmured said 
finished gulped said laughed 
hissed said squeaked said 
growled began hissed panted 
snapped nodded agreed said 
bawled 


Note: Much conversation put together with des- 
criptive or action sentences. Catfish grinned across 
at me. “She's . . .” Catfish began threshing around 
his bed in search of his call cord. 


Liberty—November, 1948 


“The Future Years’”—Frank O’Rourke — 10:1. 
asked said said said said said 
said said said said said 


McCall’s—December 
“When the Right One comes Along—Clara Wallace 


Overton 10:1. 
said spoke said said said said 
said said said said said 


Much conversation put together with sentences: 
“Lois’ voice was sharp.” “He pushed open the 
screen.” 


“Just Call on Me’—Catherine Hubbell — 10:8 
said said said said 
would whisper begged said said 
crying said said said 
responded added nodded said 
smiled echoed 


Full sentences describing what they did again used 
to denote character speaking. 


“Something You Never Forget”—William George 


said asked said asked said 
said said repeated said said 
told her = said said said said 
said said said said said 
said said said 


TIPS FOR AMERICANS ON 
BREAKING INTO BRITISH 
PERIODICALS 


THE space limitations imposed upon the 
British editor mean that he can be extremely 


“choosey” concerning the material he selects, con- 
sequently if the manuscript is not presented near 
enough to the length he desires and in the language 
he desires then it is returned very speedily. 
(“Choosey” is a word which an English writer 
would not use in an article for a British periodical.) 

Therefore, if you wish to get your work accepted 
in English periodicals make sure that you adopt 
English phraseology and English spelling. I do 
not know how many of my words the editor will 
have to change in order to present this article to 
vou a ld American, hut, except for top-liners very 
few English sub-editors are prepared to alter 
spelling for British authors. 

There are so many words which vary only by 
one letter—parlour and parlor—yet having to make 
a number of such alterations means that the sub- 
editor shoots back the article. 

American slang in an obviously American short 
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story is in order but not in an article or a story 
which has been rewritten to appear set in the 
British Isles. “Fanny” as a portion of the anatomy 
means that part which goes on an American chair 
in the States, but this expression as a slang term 
in England only applies to a woman and would 
not be used in a story for a general periodical of 
the “home order.” 

Get clear in your mind, if you wish to write on 
domestic or household subjects, that few middle- 
class homes have any form of refrigeration—we do 
not possess anything in which to keep food such 
as would be needed in the home of an American 
writer of about my income. The temperatures 
here may be high in summer months but it will 
doubtless be some time before there is much food 
left over for more than one day. 

Again, there are no vast open spaces in England 
as compared with the waste lands of some Ameri- 
can states. Most travelling is by train although the 
bus tends to take the place of train for leisurely 
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about long-distance travelling by air or rail this is 
Greek to the majority of English readers if the 
setting is supposed to be England. 

People who rent only parts of houses, or live in 
what you term “apartments” meaning several 
rooms, live in “flats” in England. These may be 
self-contained—have a separate front door; or may 
be only parts of houses. Large blocks of such flats 
are to be found in nearly every town and city, but 
if you use the term “tenement” this means a 
working-class block of flats, to an Englishwoman, 
and. usually the type where the rooms are over- 
crowded with large families. 

Apartments are usually furnished rooms let 
weekly where the landlady sublets part of her 
house and, maybe, caters for the people by buying 
and cooking their food. 

There are too many pitfalls in English law to be 
covered in with other problems, but the American 
writer should never forget that in England there is 
no Third Degree, and the prisoner is always con- 
sidered innocent until a jury has proved him guilty, 
even when he is caught red-handed he always 
pleads “not guilty” in a murder case. 

We have lifts; not elevators. Skyscrapers are un- 
known. We have amusement arcades with auto- 
matic music players but no juke-boxes. The term 
“penny” is used where an American would say 
“dime.” The girl who works in an office may be 
a shorthand-typist but not a stenographer, although 
this term is being used more and more, but mainly 
in advertisements. 

Since July 1949, every person in the British Isles 
is entitled to free medical treatment at home and 
in hospital. The affluent man or woman may still 
pay for his doctor, or his new dentures, or new 
spectacles, but the worry about a medical account 
is no longer necessary for the man-in-the-street. 
He has only to pay eighteenpence (about a third 
of a dollar) for his spectacles when these are ready. 
Consequently some stories about hospitals lacking 
funds, etc., are “out” as far as England is con- 
cerned. 

At the cinemas the majority of shows consist of 
two feature films plus the news-reel and, maybe, 
a documentary of a short nature, so a story with 
the plot linked up with a lengthy film show com- 
prising three feature films or about five hours pro- 
gram would be out. 

Most English boys and girls go to schools main- 
tained by the State. These may be primary schools 
for youngsters up to eleven years of age, and high 
schools from then until sixteen—and every child 
has to remain at school until this age. This tui- 
tion takes the child to matriculation standard and 
is provided free of cost to the parents. School 
meals are also provided free of charge in most 
cases. 

But this system does not apply to schools which 
are not maintained by the State but even so such 
establishments have to be inspected by the local 
authorities to insure that the teachers are duly 
capable of teaching youngsters and that the prem- 
ises have the necessary toilet facilities, etc. 

Some high schools are co-educational, but most 
of these establishments are for one sex only. (Out 
of about twenty-seven high schools in their neigh- 
borhood only one is co-educational and soon that 
will cease to cater for both sexes.) For the primary 
schools, until recently elementary schools, these are 
mainly co-educational. 

Few English homes have television at present but 
the British Broadcasting Corporation seems to be 
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So if you Anglicize a short story or talk 


encouraging writers to submit work. The chances 
of acceptance, however. are, in the main, so small 
that unless the journalist manages to sell a series 
or some play which has almost exhausted royalties 
for performances the reward is hardly worth spe- 
cial effort. This medium, however, is worth con- 
sideration by anyone who has sold a television 
play to an American company and still holds the 
rights for performances abroad. 

Except for regular broadcast talks there are few 
attractions for the British free lance unless he hap- 
pens to be a celebrity as the B.B.C. requires a re- 
hearsal talk for timing and does not pay for this at- 
tendance, and the fee for a talk works out at about 
a guinea a minute, which means two visits for fif- 
teen guineas for a quarter-of-an-hour talk which 
involves spoiling two separate half-days for the pro- 
vincial free lance. Radio talks do not appeal to 
me, although I live only forty-odd miles from 
Broadcasting House, as I can obtain better pay- 
ments for lectures without the fatigue of making a 
long and tiring journey, with various expenses 
which pull down the receipts. A small additional 
fee is paid if the talk is printed in one of the 
B.B.C. publications. 

There are plenty of opportunities for the Ameri- 
can writer in British periodicals if he or she is 
prepared to write specially for such papers, and 
does not expect to sell unaltered second rights. 


MARGINAL NOTE ON A FOUR-LINE VERSE 
By HELEN G. SUTIN 

To hit the Sunday Feature Page 
One must be Seeress, Wit and Sage 
And Poet Laureate to boot; 
Oh, they are cautiously astute 
Requiring current news be spied, 
In faultless meter versified, 
And set to humor aimed to please 
The varied risibilities 

Of all the readers: Democrats, 

And PFC’s, retired Brass Hats, 
The Family and Maiden Aunts, 
The Bachelors and Dillettantes, 
The PTA’s and PCA’s 
And smoke-filled room habitués, 
The Housewives and the Demimondes, 
The Big-Time Boys in stocks and bonds, 
The Actors, Critics, Bourgeoisie, 
Republicans and ALP. 
This must be phrased in such a Style 
That rank Conservatives will smile 
And grins will come from Middle Classes 
(And chuckles over demi-tasses) 
And wild guffaws from cheering masses. 
Now when this current News Event 
Is thus set down, and then is sent 
At long, long last, triumphantly 
To Editor (with s.a.e.) 
Long after it has been conceived 
The following letter is received: 
“It meets our Standards, yes it’s Art, 
It’s Timely, Topical and Smart, 

But in six weeks ‘til Deadline Day 
This news event will be passé, 
So we regret your verse is duly 
Rejected and enclosed. Yours truly.” 


LINES FOR AN AUTHOR’S SCRAPBOOK 
By FAIRFAX DOWNEY 
With love of print an author’s bitten. 
He pastes up everything he’s written. 
Okay, big boy, for your own ends, 
But not to show and bore your friends. 


The Author & Journalist 
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| WORDS IN JUVENILE WRITING 


By ETHEL M. RICE 


When we consider words in 
writing for the young genera- 
tion, we come again to that 
all-important word viewpoint. 
As stated previously, it is of 
utmost importance that we 
acquire the viewpoint of a 
child in order to write suc- 
cessfully for children. The 
present reference is in  parti- 
cular to physical viewpoint— 
the child’s visual eye and the 
fine sense of his actual being. 

The child’s outlook on the 
material world depends almost 
entirely upon his own stature 
and age. The taller and older 
he grows, the smaller actual things become to him. 
If we are able to sense the existence of things as 
they are sensed by the four-year-old or by children 
of six, eight, or ten years, then the right words 
are sure to flow easily. 

We do need to bear in mind the chosen age of 
our story characters and of the readers about 
which and for whom the story is to. be written, and 
to try to transfer our thinking selves into that par- 
ticular child period, in order that we may feel the 
emotions and reactions of that age and so be able 
to pick the natural words without groping for 
them. 

Remembering that everything in the child’s world 
is measured by comparison—as it is also in the 
grown-up world—one readily can understand that 
words sometimes convey a different meaning to the 
child than do those same words to an adult. To 
the four-year-old child, for instance, a Scottie is 
not a little dog. On the contrary, it is as high as 
the child’s knees—about the same comparison as is 
the collie to a “grown-up” who never would think 
of calling the latter anything but a big dog. In 
proportion as the child grows, the dog shrinks in 
size. 

Take another example: The nine-year boy may 
run up the stairs, but his three-year-old brother 
who is chasing him does not run up those same 
stairs. He climbs. If ever you have boarded a bus 
or train where the lower step was about six inches 
higher than your comfortable reach, you have an 
idea of what a two-and-a-half foot youngster is up 
against when he tries to run up the average flight 
of stairs. If we can mentally shrink our beings into 
the child’s physical world during that chase, we 
naturally will use the word climbed for the smaller 
boy, instead of ran. The right words come without 
much effort when we acquire the child’s physical 
view point. 

Again, the larger boy may “sit down” on the 
divan, but the smaller one either climbs or shoves 
or hitches onto it. If there is doubt in your mind, 
try seating yourself on a bench that stands about 
as high as your waist-line, and notice how you got 
there. 

Big and little, wide amd narrow, tall and short— 
such words carry no definite meaning for a child. 
Che best substitutes are similes—‘‘as big as,” “as 
tall as,” et cetera. I recall a young lad’s exclama- 
tion of astonishment when he first saw a strip of 
bologna. “Mommy!” he cried, “come quick! Here's 
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a sausage as big as a motorcycle!” The boy owned 
a small tricycle. The young man next door rode a 
motorcycle. The child noticed the same comparison 
between the big and the small sausage as between 
the velocipede and the larger carrier. So, in his 
childish manner of expression, the bologna became 
“as big as a motorcycle.” 

Use similes a child can understand and that pre- 
sent the true picture. For instance, a child has 
little or no conception of adult age. To him all 
grown up folks are old. Therefore, such an ex- 
pression as “As old as grandfather,” meang only 
size to the youngster and even numbered years 
carry no impression of any definite age unless the 
reference is to another child. “As old as Robby’— 
if Robby is a boy and not a man—gives a picture of 
size that determines the years. My young daughter 
at the age of five informed a neighbor tat she 
thought her mother was about one hundred twenty- 
five years old. The other child—age six—replied 
that this was her aunt’s birthday, and that “she’s 
awfully old! She must be twenty!” In_ reality, 
auntie was fifty-eight. 

“As tall as a tree” is vague to a child. His men- 
tal picture of a tree can range from five feet to 
fifty. But “as high as a church steeple” gives him 
something more definite and a few inches chopped 
off or added on make no material difference. Be 
careful in choice of similes. Make the picture clear. 


Sense words and color words add vividness to all 
writing and are almost a necessity in writing for 
children. Although these youngsters live in the 
world of make-believe and imagination, we must 
remember that the latter is not yet fully expanded 
and for this reason a mere adjective is not enough 
to awaken a responsive chord. The story should 
make the child see and hear and taste and smell 
and touch and so awaken his sense reaction, if it 
is to make a deep impression. 

The poems of Elizabeth Madox Roberts abound 
in these fine touches—the hen’s “little purring 
word,” the “ruffled sound” of her wings, like “a 
bushful of birds.” (“The Hens’) Do not hesitate 
to use freely these sense words and those words 
that add color. Squeaky-creaky doors are more 
mysterious than are doors that merely squeak. 
Squeezy oranges are far more tempting than are 
just soft ones. 

Coined words and picture words are especially 
pleasing to little folks, as “little sushing sounds,” 
“cushiony soft snow,” “gooey, licktious candy.” 
They have sound appeal, touch appeal, taste ap- 
peal. Boo-ey clouds and winds that whooo present 
a much wilder nature picture to the child than do 
dark clouds and strong winds. Make the rain 
“spit-spatter” against the panes so that the child 
can hear it. 

Give to your mental pictures form, color, and 
action. It is not enough to say that Richard owned 
a dog. This gives no certain picture. A dozen chil- 
dren will think of a dozen different dogs ranging 
from fox terriers to Great Dane. Make the picture 
so distinct that the reader will see that particular 
dog and will know whether its ears are long and 
floppy or short and alert and if its tail is stubby 
or feathery. And please let’s not allow the dog 
merely to go up the street with Richard—that word 
go conveys no specific motion. Make Fido run, 
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and leap! Put action into the trip! Make him 
alive! 

For the younger group, repetition creates inter- 
est, especially if it has rhythm. They like the 
swing of such as “the lullaby-lullaby-lullaby song,” 
or “that bumblety-bumblety-bumble-bee.” | Even 
minus any particular rhythm, repetition is pleasing 
to the child and more so if read aloud. “The wind 
blew and the little boy laughed” is strengthened by 
“The wind blew and blew and blew and the little 
boy laughed and laughed and laughed.” 

Right here let me stress that word laughter. Do 
let us have plenty of laughter in our stories for 
children—laughter that bubbles from the story 
characters themselves and laughter that makes the 
little reader chuckle. Children love to laugh and 
often exhibit a subtle sense of humor that is as- 
tounding to older folks. ‘The next-door five-year- 
old having taken his three-year-old brother for a 
walk, returned him in muddied condition. “Look 
at him!’”” he announced. “He’s the slowest getter- 
upper I ever saw, but he’s the quickest tumble- 
downer I ever knew!” Another small son, attend- 
ing a senior party, remarked to his father: “Daddy, 
grown-up people do laugh at the silliest things!” 

This warns us that it is wise not to attempt to 
spring a “grown-up joke” on a child unless we are 
prepared to have it fall flat. Remember that chil- 
dren do not understand us and those jokes that we 
may find extremely funny may make these bright 
youngsters look upon us with something akin to 
pity for our stupidity. On the contrary, what chil- 
dren consider immensely funny isn’t even amusing 
to us. Let us brighten the story with real smiles 
and laughter, but bear in mind that it is the child’s 
funny-bone that we are trying to tickle. It is that 
oft-repeated and so important word, Viewpoint, 
from the physical sense. 

As important as laughter are the happiness words 
—gladness, gaiety, singing, playing, shouting, and 
such words as merry, frisky, dancing, and their kin. 
Serve the young readers pop-corn, candy, ice-cream 
cones, and bring in the happy holidays, vacations 
and parties, camping trips, and boat-rides, fun and 
adventure. Make the little reader enjoy being a 
part of the story. This pleasantry angle requires 
the use of positive rather than negative words. The 
mother-hen who “cluck-clucks” to her chickens is 
more to be desired than is the old hen who “scolds.” 
Even the sere Aufumn leaves come to life when 
they are “crisp and crackling” instead of “with- 
ered.” 

Short, simple words are the better choice ordi- 
narily. However, longer or less familiar words 
tucked in occasionally are intriguing and flattering 
to the child’s mentality, especially if they are easily 
readable and rhythmic or if they are coined words. 
Eugene Field’s beloved “Dinky Bird singing in the 
amfalulu tree” and his dog in the Sugar-Plum 
Tree—“the dog that barked with such terrible 
zest” —are fine examples of these. Children love to 
roll their tongues around. such words as /ullapa- 
looza and hobbledehoy, and such names as “Jona- 
than Bing” (Beatrice Curtis Brown). One little 
tot informed me that Henrietta was her favorite 
name “not because I like it, but because it sounds 
so good when I say it’—a gentle hint that pur 
characters’ names should either tie with everyday 
names or go to the other extreme and be fascinat- 
ingly different. If the latter, then let’s be sure 
that they have a musical swing. 

Alliteration always stands a good chance of popu- 
larity. Children adore silver ships that sail on 
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silver seas and the long, long lanes and the misty, 
moisty marshes. Walter de la Mare’s poem “Silver” 
sings in rhythm abounding in alliteration with ac- 
cent on the sibilant sounds. Mildred Plew Merry- 
man’s poem “The Pirate Don Dirk of Dowdee”’ is 
another favorite with the little folks. 

Wise word selection and clever application can 
work wonders in creative writing for children. ‘The 
right word—fitted to the age limit—sometimes can 
support a lesser plot whereas the most exciting plot 
can totter by the use of words chosen without con- 
sideration of the child’s reaction and response to 
them. It is the same old story of both physical and 
mental viewpoint—the ability to see, hear, taste, 
smell, and touch through the senses of the child 
according to his age and size, that offers to us the 
right word for, the right place. The list is worth 
considering—not necessarily in order of their value 
as this depends upon the story matter: 

COMPARISON 
SENSE WORDS 
COINED WORDS 
PICTURE WORDS 
REPETITION 
RHYTHM 
HUMOR 
SIMPLICITY 
ALLITERATION 
ACTION WORDS 
latter. 

A perfecting method that I have found helpful 
is that of completely revising the story to my satis- 
faction, then making a final word-for-word revision. 
By this I mean that I leave the finished story 
strictly alone—sentences and paragraphs practically 
as they are—but polish it by the substitution or in- 
sertion of more colorful words or by sense or action 
words wherever this is possible, or by addition of 
vivifying adjectives and adverbs. For example: 
Jack went as far as the store. Jack ran as far as 
the toy store. Tommy’s warm coat. Jane was 
thinking.’ Jane was happily thinking. Do you see 
what it does? 

An entire volume could be written on the sub- 
ject of word-choice alone, but the foregoing should 
be enough to emphasize their discriminating valuc. 

In spite of the fact that these suggestions are 
rather well-salted with the word don’t, it is not a 
word that should creep into stories for children. 
It is here for sake of emphasis. It is not a pretty 
word anyway, so please don’t use it. 


with accent on the 


Our New Magazine, put out by Ethel Maguffey, 
Box 75, Kissimmee, Fla., is announced as a_ publi- 
cation of special interest to poets and free lance 
writers, featuring the latest literary market news 
and writing tips. “Short articles, poetry, original 
and reprints, swap columns for all types of col- 
lectors, and whatever our readers ask for, will be 
regular features. The name is only temporary,” 
says Miss Maguffey who is offering a free five-year 
subscription for the name suggestion chosen as the 
best. Copy of the first issue will be mailed for 25 
cents. Miss Maguffey continues: “We will use 
short-short stories of pioneer days, lost mines, weird 
happenings, and human interest tales of any type. 
Even handwritten manuscripts ire considered. 
Some short poems are used, but we prefer to use 
reprints of poems from little non-paying maga- 
zines. Payment is made by arrangement for all ma- 
terial used. Free book reviews are given. We also 
want stories about poets with pictures—professiona| 
writers or amateurs, successful or otherwise.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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LET’S VIEW 
INTERVIEW 


By FRIEDA MARION 


RAMON NAVARRO, movie 
idol of my salad days, was the 
first person I ever interviewed, 
a harrowing experience for 
both of us. Too concerned 
with my own reactions in the 
presence of a real movie star 
to be coherent, 1 followed the 
press agent’s introduction with 
a dreadful silence. 

Finally I gulped and mur- 
mured weakly, “Er, ah, ulp, 
what about your family?” 

Mr. Navarro, hot and sticky 
after an exhausting July per- 
formance, turned from his 
dressing room mirror and eyed 
me as if | were a low grade Cro Magnon. 


Frieda Marion 
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“What about my family?” he cried impatiently, 
Waving a grease-paint stained towel at me. “What 
do you want to know about them? You'll have to 
ask intelligent questions to get sensible answers!” 


Past the height of his movie fame, Mr. Navarro 
was attempting a stage comeback in the summer 
theatre and 1, in the early stage of what I dreamed 
would be «a brilliant writing career, hoped to im- 
press the editor of the local daily news that I was 
competent to do a_ series of personal interviews 
with the stars at the Bass Rocks summer theatre, 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts. Later, away from the 
disturbing presence of a movie actor, I was able 
to do a creditable column which his press agent 
had reprinted in the Boston Herald and which 
won me my editor’s “go ahead” on the rest of the 
series. But my embarrassing moments with Mr. 
Navarro taught me that a writer needs a good 
working technique for personal interviews to enable 
him to get the material he wants and I never 
again faced a prospect for a profile without being 
prepared in advance. 

Personal interviews divide themselves into two 
basic types. As a writer you are interested either 
in the individual himself or in what he has done. 
In the former set-up the personality you approach 
is already well known, through accomplishment, 
accident of birth, or coincident. Your reader is 
familiar with your central character and is inter- 
ested only in new facts about him, fresh opinions 
or personal oddities. Reader-interest in this type 
of article may also be slanted toward a particular 
field about a phase of your character’s life not 
known to the general public. A_ profile of Carl 
Sandburg, poet and author of “Remembrance 
Rock”, might stress his activity in raising pure- 
bred dairy goats. Recently a magazine article 
presented an interview with Mae West on _ her 
opinion of Dr. Kinsey’s scientific report on the 
sex life of the American male. Stuff like this sells. 


By making reasonablé preparation before the 
meeting you have a chance of doing a neat job 
and enjoying yourself as well, mainly because the 
famous man or woman you're dealing with is ex- 
perienced with publicity methods and will cooper- 
ate with the writer who obviously knows his job. 
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It’s sound business to arrive for your meeting 
promptly, make yourself and your credentials 
known immediately, and be on the alert to keep 
the interview rolling so that your subject doesn’t 
become bored or irritated. You must know what 
you are going to stress in your article in order to 
pop the questions that will give you your infor- 
mation, and, to avoid making queries whose ans- 
wers are already public property, you should do 
some research before the appointment. 

You must also be sure to let your readers know 
immediately whom you're writing about and why 
he is famous. This is so obvious that beginners 
usually overlook it, yet it’s essential that your first 
sentence or paragraph should put the reader on 
the inside track without any mental effort on his 
part. 

“When John Marquand, whose novel ‘Point of 
No Return’ is fast breaking best-seller records, sits 
down to a plate of rare roast beef .. .” See what 
I mean? 

My first newspaper interviews were slanted to- 
ward the homemaker and her family interests so 
the stars I met during that season were inter- 
viewed with an emphasis on their home life. Buddy 
Ebsen showed me snap-shots of his little girl and 
we discussed child care; Fritzie Scheff reminisced 
about the days when Grandpa was a college boy 
and toasted her to “Kiss Me Again” fame; Elsa 
Maxwell gave advice to young girls who look in 
the mirror and discover their faces bear no resem- 
blance to Heddy LaMarr. These celebrities were 
conscious of the value of good publicity and were 
quite willing to work with a young reporter from 
a small local paper, and though Mr. Navarro was 
somewhat impatient, he had provocation, poor 
thing. 

The second type of interview, the what he has 
done angle, is apt to be more difficult as here the 
writer is dealing with persons not used to publicity. 
While slanting your article toward accomplishment, 
you are likely to find that personality traits con- 
fuse the issue and your amateur celebrity may 
react surprisingly to his sudden fame. Perhaps he 
will clam up with modesty or resentment at being 
spied upon, or he may flood you with irrevelant 
facts and expect you to write a detailed life history 
of him and his whole family. You'll need tact and 
patience to get your story. 

Contrast is effective here and you'll want to dig 
up the necessary events and attitudes to point up 
your piece. The deep sea diver lives a quiet life 
with his wife and three children and hates to get 
his hair wet when they go swimming in the local 
pool; the girl heroine who leaped to the stage and 
directed a panicky crowd from the smoke filled 
auditorium is too shy to recite out loud in her 
English class. That sort of thing. 

Another good angle is sublimation. 

“Smiling, motherly Mrs. Smith always wanted to 
be a nurse but a polio attack as a child kept her 
from active service. Yesterday her dream of saving 
lives through cooperation with medical science be- 
came a reality when she was presented with the 
Northland gold medal for giving the most blood 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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By WILL HERMAN 


As important as naming your new-born baby is 
this business of naming your brain-child. The 


- title, remember, is the first impression the editor 


receives of your manuscript. And as the first thing 
to be glimpsed of your work, it should have the 
same dramatic qualities of the story itself. There 
should be romance and drama and suspense in that 
title of yours. It has a job to do—to arouse curi- 
osity, to attract attention and create interest. If it 
fails to do it—then your brain-child is ill-named. 

What makes a good title? 

Brevity—Reader Appeal—Simplicity. It must re- 
flect the spirit of the story—humor, horror, tragedy 
or courage. The tithe should not be far-fetched— 
nor, on the other hand, should it give away the 
surprise elements of the story. 

“I'M KATY” 

Brief. Simple. Yet it definitely suggests some- 
thing of the story itself. We expect a_ simple, 
homey tale, written with a light, fairly delicate 
touch. The drama is present—and a touch of sus- 
pense. And therefore, interest. 

“T MARRIED DICTATOR” 

Brief. Timely. A confession story—and suspense 
is inherent in the title. Here will be a story filled 
with drama and emotion . . . of love mistreated, of 
a mind twisted. We want to read it. 

“THE SIZZLING SISSY” 

Catchy. Brief. Easy to remember. Obviously, a 
story for youngsters. A story filled with action. 
Sissy makes good. How? Note the zooming action 
in that word “sizzling.” Suspense and drama. The 
appeal of alliteration. This is always a good 
titling trick. 

“THE CLOCK STRIKES TWELVE” 

Here is an overdone idea. Yet it still suggests 
certain elements—mystery, drama. suspense 
murder! The stroke of midnight—and the time- 
honored setting for horror stories. 

“PIGS IS PIGS” 

Obviously, humor. There will be no mystery 
here, no horror. It will be a light, airy, catchy 
story with humor as the keynote. It is brief, 
catchy, easy to remember. 

We begin to see the elements necessary to a titil- 
lating title. It reflects the story itself. It sets the 
mood, something of the atmosphere, and leaves the 
reader with a definite, accurate impression of the 
type of story it is. 

Try yourself on the following titles: 

“AND THEY CALLED HER A BAD WOMAN” 
“WHEN THE DEAD DIED” 
“HEARTS IN DANGER” 

“FUZZY AND WUZ7ZY” 

“HUNGRY FOR LOVE” 

“RAIN MUST FALL” 

Can you tell what type of a story is suggested by 
each title? 4 

How are titles constructed? 

The title is usually worked out after the story 
itself is completed. A dramatic phrase in the story 
—a line spoken by a character—a side remark—any 
of these may suggest the ttle. 

An analysis of the story itself will often result in 
a suitable title. What kind of story is it? Humor, 
mystery, drama, love, confession, juvenile? Your 
title will be slanted accordingly. 

Humor—A Catchy Title, a Play on Words, a Pun. 
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THAT TITILLATING TITLE 


Mystery—Murder and Suspense and ‘Stalking at 
Midnight.” 

Drama—Suspense and a note of “Into” Each 

Love—Hearts Throbbing, Romance. 

Confession—Pain and Punishment and Error and 
“You Can’t Limit Love.” 

Juvenile—Action, alliteration, moral note. 

rhe following are a few of the elements out of 
which good titles are constructed. Your title can- 
not possibly have all of them. It should contain 
at least two or three of these elements. If it does 
not, then it won't stand up. 

Brevity—Short and Concise. “Pigs Is Pigs.” 

Timeliness—Attend to present events. “I Married 


a Dictator.” | 


Humor--Lightness. A Play on Words. “Blank 
Account.” 

Alliteration—Rhythm, balance. “Sizzling Sissy” 
or “Susy Sews a Saucy Suit.” 

Suspense—Hints and Innuendos. “Midnight. . . . 

Drama—Suspense and Lives in Upheaval. “Five 
Came Back.” 

Romance—Hearts Throbbing. “Hearts in Dan- 

ger.” 
Build your titles as you build your stories—de- 
liberately. The title must be “plotted” as much as 
your story is plotted. We are writing a baseball 
story. Our hero, we decide, will be Don Wonder. 
It is a story of great exploits and marvelous doings 
on the baseball field. It is being written for young 
people. So we want in our title appeal to youth, 
action, hint of these marvelous doings, a possible 
play on words. After a dozen trial names, we de- 
cide on “The Boy Wonder.” It contains all of the 
necessary elements. 

Frequently, a story title will suggest itself—a 
title strong enough to warrant a story being written 
around it. So much the better. But in most cases, 
the story will be written—and then will come the 
search for the title itself. Then conduct that search 
within the story itself. It is a poor story, a weak 
storv, which will not have a single line or phrase 
which won't make an appealing title. 

And if the title isn’t contained in the story itself 
—then brew your stew of the story elements. ‘Throw 
in your atmosphere, characters, plot, suspense and 
drama, stir to a hearty boil, add a dash of season- 
ing—pepper~ preferred—and pull out a title “Fit 
For a King.” 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who 
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ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful! theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 wrrds; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘‘To The New Writer.” 
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By HENRY GALUS 


THERE are numerous writers, a mixture of 
neophytes and semi-protessionals, tc whom the art 
they are undertaking in spare time suddenly pre- 
sents an inescapable threat to ambition and_ their 
limited budget. Postage perhaps provides the big- 
gest headache, but, too, those 9x12 envelopes cost 
10 cents for 3, even “economical” bond sells for $2 
a ream, miscellaneous pads at 15 cents, ete. 

You realize that you mustn’t cut down on out- 
put. You know that editors are human and do 
pay attention to those scripts in the slush pile that 
bear a persistent writer’s name and address. 

And yet—the cost is getting out of hand. I 
know how it is, for that is just what happened to 
me. I had to count the nickels and dimes. 1 
began to look for little savings here and there. 


One of the best investments I 
large roll of gummed paper tape, costing 75 
cents. I found I could do innumerable tricks 
with it in my office. When enclosing that manila 
which might bring me back a rejection, I was 
careful to stick my postage close into the corners 
where too much of the face would not be can- 
celled out. I found that virtually two out of every 
three envelopes are made re-usable by pasting a 
strip of the tape over the canceled area. The third 
envelope is usually in such condition that it would 
create an unfavorable impression on the editor if 
it were submitted. I always discard immediately 
any envelope that contains much printed face 
and worn edges. 

But applying this saving mathematically over 
the three purchased envelopes, on a 2-of-3 basis, I 
realize 7 cents out of every dime’s worth. Measur- 
ing that against a year’s submissions, even at the 
minimum of two new scripts weekly, you can see 
that the economy on manilas alone gains consider- 
able relief. 

I discovered, too, a way to get free envelopes 
that are re-usable. Like everyone else, I am_ the 
recipient frequently of material sent out by direct 
mail merchandisers, public agencies, etc. Often this 
literature is enclosed in large heavy envelopes. 1 
apply the same cautious sclection to these and 
get out my tape. 

Another source of free envelopes is in any im- 

portant business office. A friend working in such 
can often retrieve all the discarded manilas a writer 
can use. As an example, a local factory was dis- 
continuing a particular product which was pro- 
moted on all its 11x14 heavy-quality envelopes. A 
friend of mine noted some hundreds of these de- 
posited in a waste container. He phoned me: 
could IT use any? Frankly, I’m still using them! 
_ Instead of buying hole-reinforcements for pages 
in my permanent loose leaf notebooks, I make them 
up with a paper punch (I bought a thumb-model 
of a local stationer for 15 cents that not only is in- 
expensive but space-saving). Instead of buying 
alphabet tabs, I cut squares out of the tape, type 
them or letter them with my pen, moisten and 
fold in two while catching the edge of the card or 
page. They make an excellent substitute. Then 
there is the occasional need for reinforcing book 
binding, as in your market guides, paper-cover 
Writers’ texts, invaluable back issues of this maga- 
zine, etc., all done with paper tape. 

How now to lop off 50 per cent from costs of 
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IF YOU MUST ECONOMIZE 


second sheets, or onion skins? Remember first 
that no editorial impression is involved in their 
use—they stay in the writer’s possession. When 
you use only one side, you’re actually throwing 
away 250 sheets per ream. I use two sides, thus 
realizing 1000 sheets, or actually getting one ream 
free each time. A carefully kept file eliminates 
possibility of error in later search of the particular 
story or article. 

Is $2 bond necessary for first drafts, plot outlines, 
captioning photographs? Editors care only for 
the caption, and Sears-Roebuck sells appropriate 
bond for 76 cents a ream. Occasionally, too, 
stores carrying stationery items have fire or sell-out 
sales. Recently I was able to stock up this way at 
a very comfortable saving. 

In case of loss, every careful writer keeps a car- 
bon of everything he writes. But the chance of 
needing that carbon is so slim there is no necessity 
of insisting on bright carbons. Mere legibility is 
all that is required. 

There is a way, however, to get a stock of carbon 
for nothing. Again, that office worker friend. 
Large firms utilize addressograph-multigraph 
equipment, feeding through it thick rolls of excel- 
lent grade carbon, which is thrown away almost 
prematurely because executives demand dark im- 
pressions for elimination of errors. 

You'll be surprised at how many 814x II sheets 
can be cut from each standard, fat roll! 

If you send out photographs with your article— 
and you must for 80 per cent of the markets—you 
employ bracers. There is no need for buying 
these. Every neighborhood store throws away its 
cardboard containers, and a grand choice of strong, 
clean sides is afforded you. For example, I dis- 
covered that hardware proprietors receive window 
frames in huge containers; mattresses arrive at fur- 
niture stores in cases that will make two dozen 
814x11 bracers containing not a letter of print. I 
use a sail-maker’s shears. To induce the editor to 
protect my script during return, I neatly letter 
across the face, “Please Return This Bracer.” 

Take interview pads. You do not get too much 
filler in them for 15 cents even at the chain variety 
on Main Street. Remember that 76-cent ream at 
Sears? I make 1000 sheets out of it, and punch 
holes to fit it into my 25-cent pocket-size, loose- 
leaf notebook. By inking a line through my notes 
after a script has been produced and simply turn- 
ing over the notebook filler, I have another 1000 
sheets. 

More than one good manuscript has been re- 
jected because the writer carried his economizing 
too far, using a typewriter ribbon that put too 
much strain on an editor's eyes. Worn-out pale 
typewriter ribbons are never an economy! But 
$1.25 is a lot to pay for a ribbon every few weeks. 
One day, however, I was talking with a local sta- 
tioner, when he expressed difficulty in getting rid 
of outdated ribbons, the spools of which did not 
fit later-model typewriters. An idea came to me, 
and after examining the ribbons I walked out with 
what he had—two dozen at 25 cents each. I own 
a 1946.Royal. All I had to do was pull out an old 
ribbon and wind the outdated one onto my cur- 
rent-date spool! 

Again the office-friend may do you a good turn. 
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TRUE DETECTIVE MARKETS 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) 
Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good —- 


work, 1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
Levee. 2c up, photos $3, Acc. 
Best Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) 


Same requirements as Exposed Crime Cases. 

Best True Facts, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Confession-type material and great fact de- 
tective stories, with a little less emphasis on the sensational 
than required by Women in Crime and Smash Detective. Ruth 
Beck. 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Q) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good de- 
tective work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
Ew Levee. 2c up, photos, $3, Acc. 

Confidential Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church 
St., New York 13. (Bi-M) Sensational detective cases with 
weird settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 
3500. Clifford McGuinness. 2c up, Acc.; photos, $3, Pub. 

Crime Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 500; pic- 
tures dealing with crime. Tony Field. 2%2c up, photos $5, 
Acc. 


Exclusive Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Q) Same requirements as Exposed Crime Cases. 

Exposed Crime Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) 
Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good detective 
work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 
14gc up, photos $3, Acc. 

Expose Detective, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) Fact 
articles on crime cases with mystery and good detective work, 
1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 2c 
up, photos, $3, Acc. 


F. B. [. Detective Stories (All Fiction Field—Popular), 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Bi-M-25) Action stories of Fed- 
eral agents in all branches of the government with emphasis 
on plot. Any length from 1000-15,000. Harry Widmer. Ic 
up, Acc. 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 261 5th Ave., New York. 
(M-15) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1000- 
6000. Carlos Lane. 3c to 4c; photos $5, Acc. 


Headquarters Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 
17. Illustrated current crime stories, 5000. Tony Field. 242c 
up, photos $5, Acc. 


Human Detective Cases (Close-up, Inc.), 241 Church St., 
New York 13. (Bi-M) Sensational fact detective cases with 
weird settings or fast-moving stories with good detective 
a. 3500. Clifford McGuinness. 2c up, Acc.; photos $3, 
‘ub. 


Inside Detective, (Dell) 261 5th Ave., New York. (M-15) 
True stories of crime investigations under official by-line, if 

ssible 1000-6000, stressing mystery, detective work. Carlos 
wane. 3c to 4c, photos, $5, Acc. 


Leading Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) 
Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good detective 
work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 
2c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Line-up, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Same requirements as Police Detective, only all 
stories must have a preliminary editorial paragraph pointing 
out that crime does not pay. 


Master Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
(M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttleworth. 
3c-4c, photos $4-$8, Acc. (Send for Hints Booklet.) 


National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Q) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good 
detective work. 1500-2000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
E. Levee. 2c up, photos $3, Acc. 


Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. (M-25) 
True detective crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. H. A. 
Keller. 2'9c, Acc. 


Police Detective (Your Guide Publications), 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. Current true crime stories to 5500, with photos 
of people, both criminals and detectives. involved. Stories 
should start off with a moral tone, a preliminary paragraph 
extolling the police work in the case. Ruth Beck. 


Real Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
True illustrated crime stories, 5000; official by-lines preferred 
but not imperative. Tony Field. 212c up, photos $5, Acc. 

Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York 13. (Bi-M) Sensational fact detective cases with 
weird settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 
— Clifford McGuinness. 2c up, Acc.; photos, $3, 


Smash Detective, 
St., New York 16. 


(Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
Crime stories of especial violence; con- 
fession-type stories and exposes. Foreign stories O.K., pro- 
viding they have all the other elements. Ruth Beck. 

Special Detective, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Same requirements as True Crime. 


Startling Detective (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St.. New York 


M4 


18. (9 times yr.-25) Factual crime material, current or older. 
shorts. 5c, 


4000-6000; shorts, 1000. Hamilton Peck. 3c up; 
Acc.; photos. $5 each, Pub. 
Ten True Crime Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Q) 


Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good detective 
1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. 


work, 
Levee. 142c up, photos $3, Acc. 

True Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. (M) Current or classic crime cases, true-crime 


15,000-20,000; by-lined editorials by a name 
crime-fighter or detective (special rates); series articles to 
3000 on crime subjects; personality pieces, or profiles on 
Iamous detectives and law-men; instructive crime detection 
articles; phote features, fillers, cartoons, crime puzzles, games, 
etc. Ruth Beck. 

True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, with 
or without official by-line, 7000. Send for Hints Booklet. 
John Shuttleworth. 3c-4c, photos $4-$8, Acc. 

True Police Cases (Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
(M-25) Detective stories to 8000; fillers 500-1500; cartoons; 
Sam Schneider, Ed. Stories, 3c up; fillers 5c, Acc. Ist N. A. 
serial rights. 


Uncensored Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M) First-person stories by persons involved in current crimes, 
5000, particularly convicted women criminals. Query. Tony 
Field. 242c and up, photos $5, Acc. 


Whisper, (Harrison Publications) 201 W. 52nd St., New York 
19. (Bi-M) True-fact tabloids, 750-1000. Invites queries from 
neers writers. Larry Saunders. $50 (Extra for photos), 

ce. 

Women in Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Crime-detective stories involving female 
criminals. Cases of especial violence. Stories involving models 
(Hollywood or theatrical backgrounds are naturals). Good 
pictures. Confession-type stories and exposes. Ruth Beck. 
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SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 


WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 
Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghosting, poetry, plots. Ms. 
Crit., $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique).. 2.00 § 
5—-WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders).... 2.50 
6—WRITERS; TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained) 3.00 


MILDRED I. REID Evanston, Illinois 
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This plot is implausible, weak, uninteresting, and 
besides we are using one like this in our next issue. 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER. 


By ALAN SWALLOW 
On Plays 


xXXXXXXX 


THROUGH the cooperation 
of the readers, we are accum- 
ulating a most amazing and 
thorough group of problems 
confronting beginning writers. 
Keep the questions coming. 
And this month I take up to- 
gether three questions received 
concerning the writing of 
plays. 

1. I desire to know some- 
thing about the actual typing 
and preparation of a_ play 
manuscript. have several 
books on play-writing, but 
none gives the correct way to 
prepare the script. Are names 
of characters to be in red? Lines of dialogue in 
black? Does the auihor give a list of stage proper- 
ties? 

To get a professional answer to these questions, 
I submitted the matter to the editorial department 
of Samuel French, one of the best known of the 
publishers specializing in plays. Mr. Garrett H. 
Leverton has kindly replied: 

“It is mot necessary to use different colors in 
typing a play manuscript, nor is it usual to in- 
clude a list of properties. If a play is accepted for 
publication, the list of properties will be neces- 
sary. Ordinarily, character names are centered in 
the middle of the page, with the — character's 
speeches typed immediately under.” 

2. What is the relationship between the publisher 
and the author in the case of a play? What rights 
are involved with the publisher, and how is the 
author patd for copies of the play sold in book 
form and how for productions of his play? 

Mr. Garrett H. Leverton of Samuel French was 
kind enough to write concerning these questions, 
also: 

“Authors are usually paid a royalty of 10% on 
all copies of published plays which are sold. Con- 
ditions vary as to what rights a publisher may 
control. Some firms control only amateur and pub- 
lication rights. However, Samuel French covers all 
markets and therefore is prepared to handle all 
rights. These rights include professional-production 
on Broadway, motion picture rights, radio and tele- 
vision rights, stock rights, amateur rights and 
foreign rights. These rights are usually handled on 
a 10°% commission basis, with the exception of an 
instance where a play may be published without 
benefit of Broadway production. In this case com- 
missions will depend on the particular instance.” 


I believe it is fair and accurate to add the fol- 
lowing. So many rights are commonly involved in 
plays—consider alone the many amateur produc- 
tions which may come for the average published 
play—that an author does not usually try to at- 
tend to all the rights and permissions for his play. 
He may, however, attend to some of them himself, 
may have some of them in the hand of his agent 
(with only amateur and publication rights with 
the publisher of the play), or may have them all 
in the hands of the publisher, who also acts as 
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agent as well as publisher in this field. The advis- 
able choice for the author to make upon acceptance 
of his play for publication will have: to be made 
out of the particular situation for the author. If 
the author has been working regularly with an 
agent, and if that agent is equipped to handle 
representation of the many rights to the play, it is 
probably wise for the agent to split control of 
rights between himself and the publisher. Other- 
wise, if the publisher is so equipped, it is probably 
advisable to make the publisher agent to the rights 
as well as the publisher of the play in book form. 

3. Would it be wiser to take a three-act play 
which I have outlined with dialogue partly done, 
and write it into a novel instead and try to market 
it in that form rather than as a play? Are one’s 
chances to sell better in the novel field? 

I believe that two problems are involved here: 
(a) Will an idea for a play be suitable as an idea 
for a novel? (b) Does the novel afford greater 
chance of selling and financial reward than the 
play? 

We know of many examples of the writing of 
a play (adaptation, it is commonly called) from 
a novel, but the reverse examples are fewer. These 
few examples of successful adaptation do demon- 
state, of course, that it is not impossible to make 
the material of a play into a successful novel. Thus 
no categorical answer can be given to the problem; 
yet the published examples would seem to indi- 
cate that adaptation of a good idea for a play into 
a good idea for a novel is certainly difficult and to 
be attempted with caution. 

The matter is further complicated by the past 
experience of the author who would try — such 
adaptation. The writer of the question indicated 
that she had already sold one play. With such 
experience and apparent interest in plays, the ans- 
wer would normally be that the writer should go 
ahead to use the idea for a play, not a novel. Only 
rather complete determination to change from the 
writing of plays to the writing of novels would 
reverse that answer. 

Finally, it is unlikely that an idea for a play 
can be used directly in the writing of a novel. The 
forms are different, and the idea would undergo 
considerable transformation in the change. This 
matter was brought home to me recently in the 
experience of a friend who sent around the man- 
uscript of a novel. It was an easy-reading, spright- 
ly, well-written work. But the publishers, almost 
in accord, turned it down because they thought 
that the work should have been a play. And the 
truth was that originally it had been a play! 

On the second matter, I know of no statistics to 
prove definitely that novels can be sold more 
easily than plays and that novels may bring in 
more return to the author, given the same level of 
accomplishment in both forms. Best-selling novels 
have been spectacular and much advertised, and 
we hear much of them and know that there are 
several a’ year. Yet many plays also have paid 
spectacularly well and commonly have been the 
work which brought the highest prices from the 
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Radie-Video Markets 


a By ELIZABETH HAZELTON * 


RAK KKK 


Hollywood, October, 1949. 

THE first week back in Hollywood, after a sum- 
mer in New York, I ran smack into a producer of 
a network radio program, begging for good scripts. 

Not just scripts, mind you—he has plenty of 
those; and some of them he has put on the air, 
whether he likes it or not. After all, the announcer 
of a transcontinental program can’t very well come 
out with “We couldn't find a play worth broad- 
casting this week, so the Ultra-Blank Company, 
Incorporated, is sponsoring a half-hour of silence.” 

All right, so you're swearing the sponsor would 
have been smarter to stick to silence, rather than 
that “stinker” you just heard. 

Have you any idea how many radio listeners 
twist the dial superciliously, let go with some high- 
powered cussing, and end up with “Why, J could 
write a better play than that, myself!” Write 
a better play? Ninety per cent of them couldn't 
even write an interesting letter. 

Good playwriting for radio—and _ television—re- 
quires not only basic talent, but a highly specialized 
technique; and chances are that even that very 
“stinker” represented more knowledge of writing 
and the medium than the griping listener had had 
iny conception of, even though it fell far short 
of good playwriting. 

Every radio editor and producer is looking for 
effective stories with strong listener appeal—within 
the special requirements and limitations of his 
particular program. 

If you want to sell to a given program, it goes 
without saying that you should listen to it, care- 
fully, week after week, until you have sensed fully 
its over-all pattern. But, assuming» that you have 
selected a program to aim for (or three or four 
with similar requirements), you've studied the 
market thoroughly, and you have a story idea— 
do you know how to build a good play? ~ 

The beginning writer frequently has ideas as 
good or—better than—those of the long-established 
professional writer, but he doesn’t know how to 
get the most out of them. 

Playwriting is perhaps the most demanding of all 
the creative writing arts. It’s not enough to have 
a fresh idea, or interesting, believable characters, or 
a strong basic situation, or a powerful conflict, or 
a terrific climax, or natural, effective dialogue. The 
really fine play combines all of these—and more! 
The writer must know how to use characterization, 
plot structure, and dialogue to give his idea fully 
effective development. Althogether too many scripts 
go forlornly back to their unhappy authors because 
fresh, delightful ideas were buried in a mess of 
playwriting pottage. 

If you are a beginning writer, study playwriting: 
read every good textbook you can get hold of—not 
just books on radio writing, but basic playwriting 
(remember television) ; read plays of all types; go 
to the theatre and the movies, and analyze what 
you see; take writing courses at night school or the 
nearest university (beware of rackets!) ; in general, 
read, look at, listen to all the drama you can assim- 
ilate. Then get busy and write—and write—and 
write, until you can turn out good plays, intelligent- 
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ly slanted for specific markets. The editors will be 
waiting for your scripts! 

Here is a new market wide open to the radio 
writer, known or unknown, a market demanding 
five original half-hour plays a week! 

Make-Betirve Town, CBS, Mon. through Friday, 
3:30 - 4:00 p.m., EDST. Ralph Rose, ace CBS pro- 
ducer, and John Meston, editor, are looking for 
romances, light comedies, comedy dramas, heart- 
break-before-success stories, with a Hollywood back- 
ground. Action need not be confined exclusive- 
ly to Hollywood, and may, in part, take place in 
other cities; but the principal characters must be 
connected in some way with the motion picture 
industry (actors, directors, cameramen, grips, tech- 
nicians, sound men, script girls, secretaries, wait- 
resses in commissaries, etc.). Plays should present 
Hollywood and its people in a generally favorable 
light. Scripts should be in two acts, with a playing 
time of approximately 23 or 24 minutes. (23 or 24 
pages of double-spaced dialogue) . Cast of characters 
should be held to a minimum, but in no case more 
than a maximum of six. Doubling of other than 
leading characters may be used. 

Program does not want murder mysteries, detec- 
tive, horror, or supernatural stories, or fantasy. 
Play should have strong leading role, or double 
leading roles. 

The author is given air credit, and the program 
pays $150 to $200 for first or second rights. Every 
script must be accompanied by a_ release form 
obtained from CBS. Write John Meston, Editor, 
Network Programs, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., 6121 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Two top television programs produced in New 
York, and in the market for scripts are: 

Srupio One, CBS, (consult your newspaper for 
time, if it reaches your city). This is one of tele- 
vision’s very best, a prestige show, directed by 
greatly esteemed Worthington Minor. Television 
Story Editor Arthur Heinemann says they have 
not yet done an original play on this program, but 
would if the right one came along. Also buys 
adaptations of novels, short stories, and _ plays. 
Adaptor must determine availability of rights. An 
original pays about $400; adaptation of the same 
around $300 to $350, though prices vary according 
to the deal made. Nothing but a quality script has 
a chance, here. Plays should be in three acts, with 
a playing time of about 50 minutes. No more than 
31% sets are preferred. Send an outline first. Write 
for release form to Editor Arthur Heinemann, CBS 
Television, 485 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Licuts Our, NBC (consult your newspaper for 
time and station, if it reaches your city). This sus- 
pense type program, very well received by the 
critics in its debut telecast, is in the market for 
originals. 

NBC's Television Story Editor, Maeve Southgate, 
wants strong suspense and supernatural stories, with 
a playing time of 30 minutes. Limit is two sets and 
a cast of not more than 6 or 7. Three cameras on 
the show. Program pays $150 to $250 for one tele- 
cast, with the usual arrangement about later release 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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TERARY MARKET 


“On Sep- 
ten leading editors in New York City 
‘Do you expect condi- 
tions to be better and will you be buying more in 


Our New York correspondent writes: 
tember 1, 
were asked over the phone: 


October than in past months?’ Four editors 
said they expected increased budgets by October 
and might double their purchases. Three editors 
said they would probably be buying the same but 
paying more. One said he always buys most in Octo- 
her. Two said they didn’t know, but felt that they 
would be given a green light for the latter part 
of the year. . . In no case was there any pessimism. 
And that is a healthy sign. . . There is some specula- 
tion among romantic pulp love story writers as to 
whether to write love comics or love stories. The 
new love comic enterprise of the Lev Gleason 
Company at 114 E. 32nd St., New York City 16, in- 
dicates that love comics might win the adolescent 
trade. The fact that Henry Lieferant, who claimed 
he was through with ‘editing, has gone into it for 
Gleason, means it must look good. Lieferant knows 
his young women readers. But this time he seems 
to be going in for teen agers, rather than romantic 
older girls. When he edited Physical Culture Maga- 
zine he went overboard for teen age sex for five 
months, until old readers rose up in arms and 
Bernarr Macfadden stopped the sex parade, and 
substituted more sophisticated articles on physical 
and mental power. . . Comics are supposed to be 
“television on paper”, and if the coming winter 
shows them keeping ‘pace with the television con- 
sciousness, then pulp writers at least will have to 
stoop to conquer. However, all the pulp love edi- 
tors claim their magazines will hold the fort. It’s 
an interesting contest. Some writers are trying their 
hands at both in order to be prepared. One 
pulp editor is considering profuse illustrations, 
comprising scores of small drawings — scattered 
throughout the story so the reader is more picture- 
conscious but not comic-minded. This might be 
the happy medium. Writers who want to save the 
pulps from going comic entirely should encourage 
editors to stick to the story form even though many 
pictures might be necessary. In fact, an author who 
has a friend who will collaborate might try a 
manuscript with a dozen illustrations or so, and 
see what an editor thinks. One editor will consider 
it, but he doesn’t want to stick his neck out right 
away by giving his name. This editor has felt out a 
hundred young women readers of love pulps and 
finds that a majority prefer the well illustrated 
story form, rather than the kid comics. “Five or six 
small illustrations to a page make an appealing 
magazine,” he says. 

Television markets change so frequently, it is 
wise for any author to query a market a few days 
before submitting. What might be a current tip 
today is obsolete tomorrow. One such market is 
National Broadcasters Company at 30 Rockefeller 


Plaza. The television editor answers queries prompt- 
ly. Better query them all, but not until you are 
ready to submit within a few days. One agent told 
an author that a certain program was wide open. 
Within five days, that market was bought up for 
several months. 

“Science Fiction today is the best it has ever been 
both in magazines and books. But the writing is 
considerably less wild. “Fantastic but not castastro- 
phic,” is how one editor describes current science 
fiction. Another says: ‘“There must be intelligence 
in the story, not neurosis.” Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director of Standard Magazines, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, can give good advice on the magazine 
angles; while good publishers like Little-Brown are 
open to good books of science fiction. 

“Senior Prom, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, 
shows the trend in girl magazines as it used to be 
called Calling All Girls. Senior Prom sounds more 
sophisticated and so must stories be. Critics have 
commented on what really fine characterization 
there is in the yarns used by this magazine. 

“It used to be said that Liberty and This Week 
were the best slick markets for younger or newer 
writers. To this list can be added Redbook under 
editorship of Wade H. Nichols who isn’t as editor- 
conscious as the rather self-satisfied Balmer of the 
past. Editor Balmer used to brush off inquiring 
authors; but not so Nichols. This younger editor 
treats hopefuls as future geniuses. He doesn’t claim 
to know it all. Watch Redbook’s circulation go up. 
There seems to be psychic luck that follows editor- 
ial humility; and vice versa. . . And two more real 


editors are Lee Pacquin and Elsie Christie at 
Liberty. . One thing is certain. There will be 
more October 1949 checks, than October 1948. 


oo writing—and praying. That great editor the 
late John Siddall used to say: “A writer who 
doesn’t pray, keeps checks away.” 

Comedy World, 104 E. 40th St., New York, is in- 
corporating in its pages Comic Strip Digest, trade 
organ of comic strip artists. A cartoon section is 
edited by Lawrence Lariar. Sample copies are 
available at 25 cents each. 

Your Voice, 6515 Wuerpel Pl, New Orleans 19, 
La., scheduled to appear September 15, will use 
each month letters on topics of general interest, 
and humorous fillers. Three dollars will be paid 
cach month to the writer of the letter selected as 
“Letter of the Month,” $2 for the best filler, which 
may be in the form of jingle, limerick, gag, epi- 
gram, anecdotes. Richard H. Hart is publisher and 
editor. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170:Broadway, New 
York 1, is now being edited by Lillian Weiss. Needs 
are for 1000-word articles, illustrated, and news 
items on china and glass retailing. Payment is 
made at 114 cents a word, with $2 each for photos. 


HOLLYWOOD AGENT SINCE 1919 


hester C. Bemis, Associate 


ELINEM.ALVORD 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE HOLLYWOOD sTUDIOS 


STUDIOS WANT NEW IDEAS IN 
STORIES! Have you something new 
and fresh to offer? If you have, 
we can sell it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: FACTS 
ABOUT WRITING AND SELLING 
SCREEN STORIES & GETTING YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED. Free to writers. 
Address: 1317 North Brighton St., 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


October, 1949 
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RADIO-VIDEO MARKETS 
(Continued from Page 16) 
of the kinescope recording. Write for release form 
to Editor Maeve Southgate, NBC Television, Room 
1054 RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

AuNT JeNNy, CBS, Monday through Friday. 
This New York radio market, generally listed as 
“open”, is hard to crash because it has a stable 
of established writers, resident in New York and 
environs, but will buy from out-of-town writers if 
they can turn out exactly what editor Sidney Slon 
wants. Authors can now earn as much as $1000 
for an “Aunt Jenny” story in ten episodes. Pro- 
gram’s new policy is to buy stories running from 
5 to 10 episodes—no fewer than five. Pay is $100 
per episode for all rights. 

Stories must be submitted first in outline form 
not exceeding 2 or 3 pages, plus an additional page 
giving a day-to-day break-down synopsis. Mr. Slon 
is looking for adult stories with a fresh, original 
slant. 

Write for details and series character profiles, 
plus the essential release form to Sidney  Slon, 
Script Editor, Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., 405 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 

LATE DISPATCH! MAKE BELIEvE Town went 
off the air very suddenly, with the fall reorganiza- 
tion of programs, but it has received very favorable 
reaction from listeners, and CBS hopes to bring it 
back to the air-lanes soon. Watch for future an- 
nouncements, before planning a script. 


WORK THE POULTRY MARKETS 
By Laurence Hayden 

I live in a poultry-raising community. In every 
direction, there are poultry farms which have been 
contributing to my support for about 15 years. 

In traveling about, I make note of prosperous- 
looking farms; then when I have the opportunity, 
I stop by for an interview. I find out the breed 
the poultryman keeps, what his scratch grains con- 
tain, his laying-mashes, also what else he feeds. I 
draw him out to talk about his methods and gen- 
erally find he has some original ideas which he 
believes have benefited him greatly. With my cam- 
era along, I take good clear pictures of the man 
and his coops, and especially his new ideas in 
feed-troughs, water system, etc. 

Typical of the story I get is the one obtained 
from a farm that keeps 1000 birds. ‘The manager 
was delighted to talk with me and enthusiastically 
explained the farm’s methods. His new ideas cen- 
tered on feeding, and the arrangement of his 
feeding troughs. Also he had some new ideas cen- 
tered on the construction of his coops. I took sev- 
eral pictures and produced about an 800-word ar- 
ticle, that sold to a well-known poultry magazine. 

Salable material must contain new money-mak- 
ing ideas—something that increases the production 
of the birds. The poultry editor wants a success 
story, but a success story built on new ideas that 
others in the business can accept or adapt. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


an No. 
32 6x9 and 61Gx916 


stickers printed—50c. 
10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 
. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


Your name and address on a 
postal card brings you a com- 
org copy of “HOW TO 
MARKET YOUR SHORT STORY”. 
Approved and praised by ama- 
teurs and professionals. Get your copy today! 


WRITE CROYDON INSTITUTE, INC. 
jot FREE 1545 N. Larrabee, Chicago 10 


WHAT’S YOUR TROUBLE? 


Want to know what’s wrong and what to do about it? 
Experienced editors will read your manuscript carefully, 
tell you frankly what’s good in it and what’s bad—give 
you valuable suggestions if needed. Personal, close at- 
tention to your manuscript and your problem. Construc- 
tive, helpful criticism, practical counsel and market sug- 
gestions. Fee, $5 up to 6,000 words; $1 each additional 
1,000. Book- -length scripts, $45. Literary counsel only. 
Not an agency; not a school. 


DYNAMIC ASSOCIATES 
210 Fifth Ave. New York City 10 


ANOTHER 
“THANK YOU!” 


The following unsolicited testimonial is from 
another ambitious writer who took advantage 
of our COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM. Her 
first novel, sent to us for appraisal, contained 
several basic weaknesses. We turned the 
script over to our “CC” Dept. and “‘tore it 
apart.’ We pointed out the rough spots and 
told the author exactly how to rewrite. Here 
is her reaction: 


“. . Your criticism is just what | wanted 
—and needed! It is what I’ve paid for at 
frequent intervals in the past but never re- 
ceived. This job of yours is the biggest help 
I've ever had in the way of learning how to 
write. In fact, with your very fine model as 
a ‘guide rule,’ | can work for several years 
without tutelage. Thank you again. 


Marion Firu 
July 23, 1949 Fairbanks, Alaska 
. Which is just another way of saying: IF 
YOUR WORK IS NOT SALABLE WHEN 
YOU SEND IT TO US, WE’LL TELL YOU 
WHY ... AND WE'LL TELL YOU WHAT 
TO DO ABOUT IT! 

Our regular fee for handling is $1 per 1,000 
words up to 10,000 — 50c per M thereafter. $3 
is the minimum fee. $4 is the fee for novels — 
this brings you an initial letter of appraisal. 


No fee for professional writers, of course— 
and all fees dropped after we make two sales 
for beginners. Our commissions 10%. 


We Have the Markets — We Have 
Made the First Sale for Hundreds of 
Others — Why Not You? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bidg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Writers’ Supplies Since °35. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


A. E. van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, “The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 
Family. 

“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and ’32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“I believe that the Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a mile- 
stone in my career.”—A. E. Van Vogt. 


Here’s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values ' 2. About Successful Results 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names New Writer Succeeds 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the “After only six lessons I sold 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of my first article, then re-wrote 
instructors, the individual attention received: it and sold it to another pub- 

“IT want you to know that this association lication, and recently adapted 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a it for a third. ‘Thanks to 
most enjoyable experience.” Palmer for help and_ encour- 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable . . agement.” — E. N. Halburnt, 
They are like living seeds that sink right into Knoxville, Tenn. 
rich soil and sprout irnmediately.” : 

“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, Can‘t Keep Up With Sales 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good I had never written a line 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to give before starting the Palmer 
personal attention.” course, yet started to _market 

“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I my articles after the first les- 
gave them (————-- Writer's Club) a glow- sons. Now I can’t write fast 
ing account of the course. They were especially enough to keep up with sales 
interested in the fact that a writer actually cor- of my articles."—Hugh G. Jar- 
rects the assignments . . .” man, Montreal. 

“I think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more FREE Book Tells How 


help and understanding than anyone else ever You Learn at Home 


To learn how helpful Palmer training 
may be to you, send for free book, “The 


How Palmer Helps Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Send today. 

established writers, as well as aspiring men Founded, 1917 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
w do 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-109 | VETERANS 
at home. our wor IS: en widually ! an- Hollywood 28, California 
dled by professional writers who quickly FREE 
return it to you with helpful, detailed sug- BOOK 6 > 
gestions. Being successful writers them- 00 
selves, Palmer instructors know and under- 3 1680 IN. Sycamore ae 
know when and where and how to give } Saisie Stories which explains how 1 may, increase 
constructive criticism, give encouragement, will call. 
develop latent ability and rekindle old en- Mrs. j 
thusiasm. Thus your own individual writ- 
ing style is carefully developed. You save 
i off j i Zone....... State........... 
time, effort and money in preparing for a 
successful career. 


October, 1949 
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Calif., is out of business. 


Script Magazine, 548 S. San Vicente, Los Angeles, 


Television Presents 


THE 


Golden Age for Writers 


A Steady Stream of Thousands of Scripts Will Be 
Required for Forthcoming Television Programs!! 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL TIME 

has arrived to learn to write for this marvelous new 
medium of entertainment and enlightenment, in order 
that you may be prepared for the greatest opportunity 
ever presented in the field of writing! 


THE STORY LABORATORY 

has only one type of assistance to offer; STRICTLY 
PERSONAL TRAINING AND SUPERVISION for a 
limited number of earnest student-writers. You will 
have the personal, collaborative help and cooperation 
of writers and editors with years of experience in 
actually writing for radio. screen, stage and for publi- 
cation. If you are looking for a stereotyped corre- 
spondence course, please do not answer this ad! 


START YOUR PRELIMINARY TRAINING AT ONCE 
BY SENDING FOR AMAZINGLY INFORMATIVE 
POOKLET, 


“HOW TO WRITE A TELEVISION SCRIPT” 
which includes a sample television play-script setting 
forth proper form and technique. 


Price $1.00 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


for free pamphlet exp'aining our complete service and 
Personal Course of Training in Television Writing. 


THE STORY LABORATORY 
1834 South Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 15, California 


A Complete Publishing 
Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e Let us handle your book 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through news- 
papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, book- 
stores, to libraries, and direct to 
customers. 


Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, 
and juveniles. 


@ We publish, not just print e 


Write for our unusual publishing 
and promotion plan. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


LET’S VIEW THE PERSONAL 
INTERVIEW 


(Continued from Page 11) 
to the city’s plasma clinic.” 

Material like this for good salable stories is all 
around you. Success in interviewing prospects for 
articles and human interest pieces depends on your 
ability to meet various types of individuals and 
put them at their ease. You may have to assure 
them over and over that they owe it to themselves 
and the public to appear in print; you will have 
to be tactful and truthful, never violating con- 
fidences; you will have to balance good taste with 
a flair for the dramatic. You need a_ sense of 
humor and a tough hide but if you're at all human 
you'll get a thrill from meeting the other half of 
the world and you may even get a new slant on 
your own half. 

If you're new at the game, when you begin 
practicing your interviewing technique, I suggest 
you leave Mr. Navarro alone. I read yesterday that 
he’s trying for another movie comeback but I 
think he’s already suffered enough from amateur 
interviewers. I ought to know. 

Career Magazine, 2500 W. Flournoy St., Chicage 
12, is to appear in the early part of 1950. It will 
contain local career news, a fashion seciion leaded 
by popular model, Angela Carroll, gift suggestions. 
hook, play, music and radio reviews, inierviews of 
celebrities (leading models, stars of stage and 
screen) as well as fiction slanted towards — the 
younger career seeker. “We are wide open for 
material . . . short stories, articles and cartoons, 
and interviews with models. Subject inatter and 
style not limited.” All material should be addressed 
to Editor Tom Conroy. Payment will be low on 


publication. 
The Young Catholic Messenger, 132 N. Main St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio, is interested in stories under 2090 


words, rather than 209, as erroneously listed ‘in 
our August issue. “Age level of Our readers is 1] 
to 14 or 15, rather than 12 to 13,” states Janet 
Roberts, editorial secretary. 


SHORT-SHORT STORIES WANTED 


Nearly 200 publications are now buying Short-Short Stories 
—some of them paying high prices. My streamlined 
Course of Instruction has helped many non-professional 
writers to write and sell this type of fiction. If you 
have some writing ability, | can show YOU how to do 
so. Write for full particulars and easy terms. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


JUMBO WRITER’S KITS 
Containing 500 sheets fine 20-lb. Hammermill 
Bond, 500 good manila second sheets, gobs of 
good black carbon paper, and an assortment of 
quality Kraft envelopes that will amaze you. 
Only $4.95! Shipping wt. 13 Ibs. Also Junior Kits 
at $2.75. Shipping wt. 7 Ibs. Everything guaran- 
teed. Shrigley Paper Company, Dept. 2 

Box 183, South Whitley, Ind. 


You can sell your stories— 
By following the advice in— 

GUIDEPOSTS to SELLING 
It explains fundamental steps on plotting, plot patterns, 
slanting for the Pulps, the Confessions, and polishing 
for the Slick magazines. The very “CREAM” of infor- 
mation in— 


GUIDEPOSTS to SELLING. Price $1.00 

BEGINNER’S GUIDE : Price $1.00 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ Dept. A.J. 

23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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| Thank ou, gentlemen 
| 
hae... The official press association 
Cg j bulletins and publications whose 
| mastheads are reproduced here are 


among the many which have com- 
mented favorably on our efforts to 
secure correct typographical treat- 
ment of our trade-mark “Coke.” We ——= 
are thankful for the compliments, 


of course. The 
We should like, however, also to JERSEY PUBLIS:! 


thank all other members of the 
working press who have heeded | 
those efforts, with or without com- 
ment, by merely granting our trade- 
mark “Coke” an upper-case “C”’ 
whenever they use it in print. 


For Coke, like Coca-Cola, of which 
it is an abbreviation, is a registered 
trade-mark of The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. Coca-Cola is Coke; Coke is 
Coca-Cola—and no other beverage. 


TERE 


Your continued co-operation is 
earnestly requested. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Coke 


US. PAT. 


Ask for it either way... both 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


READ WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


In Writers’ Journal, a tabloid newspaper of much interest 
to writers . . . what writers are selling . . and to what 
magazine. ‘‘Meet The Editor’’ of a different ‘magazine each 
month, learn of new markets thereby. Read the experiences 
of writers—their troubles in writing may be yours—how they 
corrected them. News of writers’ clubs. Stories on ‘‘know 
how’’ by experienced authors. All the news of the writing 
craft. Enclose 10c for your FREE copy to cover handling and 
mailing. On sale at leading newsstands throughout the world. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 W. 42d St. New York 18, N. Y. 


CONSULT 

FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 4 


Write For Terms : 
398 W. Sierra Madre Blvd. . 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


TOP-NOTCH 
WRITERS 
Will Help You 


From the cream of writing talent | have 
engaged a staff of writers and critics and 
story specialists. All are masters of their 
art. 


oe, 


These experts can help you reach your 
writing goal. Recreate your characters in- 
to living personalities. Revitalize your situ- 
ations. Make your story move as a thrill- 
ing vehicle of romance or adventure. Inject 
what is needed to MAKE YOUR STORY 
SELL. 


ALL HELP IS INDIVIDUAL, and meets the 
special need of the writer. Experts direct 
in the rewrite, or redraft the story for you. 
They will ghost the story or article from 
plots or ideas. 


SEND A MANUSCRIPT. Rates for analy- 
sis and criticism, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
minimum, $2.50. Fees for other services 
—complete revision, ghosting, editing— 
based on help required. 


Write’ details of help wanted when send- 
ing manuscripts. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World—102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 
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IF YOU MUST ECONOMIZE 
(Continued from Page 13) 
The 2-inch rolls of excellent ribbon used on multi- 
graph equipment are usually discarded when they 
still have much further use in them on a _ type- 
writer—and at least three typewriter-size ribbons 
can be cut out of each roll. 

Blotters. I always collect enough blotters hand- 
ed out by political candidates in election years to 
carry me through to the next campaign. 

Being a writer, using the mails constantly, I pre- 
sumably have had my name and address sold and 
resold to mail-order firms, for I am almost daily 
getting direct mail literature. Invariably they are 
form letters, each having a clean side. 1 don’t just 
flick them into my wastebasket. I have a stack in 
my desk that is ever handy for pencilling a filler, 
drawing a rough sketch, writing a first draft, Ud 
estimate the mail advertisers save me at least $20 
yearly in scratch paper alone. 

Perhaps you can even score a comfortable turn- 
about relative to rejection slips. This is not, of 
course, a “concrete” suggestion; there may even be 
some unintended irony in it. However, I get my 

“revenge” occasionally by turning over the saved 
rejection and working out a filler. You might sell 
yours to This Week for $10, and Reader’s Digest 
might reprint it for $30. The total of $40 bought 
considerable postage for me! 


Tex William’s Western Life, 6223 Selma Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., a “slick” $2-page monthly, 
covering the field of Western song and dance, is 
in the market for free-lance material to 1500 words, 
no fiction. Rates start at 1 cent a word, on accept- 
ance. Kurt C. S$. Mann is publisher. Carl A. Pier- 
son, formerly managing editor of Design and 
Western Toys was recently appointed editor. Re- 
membering all the many complaints we received 
against these latter publications, we feel impelled 
to caution contributors to “watch their step” until 
the new publication has established itself. 

The Buyers Register, Smith Brothers Publishers, 
Inc., Suite 304, Hayes Bldg., 71 Paterson St., New 
Brunswick, N. J., a long-established industrial 
trade magazine for purchasing agenis, is now being 
revamped. Previously, the publication was solely a 
trade directory. Present plans are for the inclusion 
of a magazine section along with the directory. For 
this will be required: (1) Feature stories on suc- 
cessful industrial manufacturing concerns  (pre- 
ferably large) with heavy 4lant towards “why” 
angle, that is; why these organizations are as suc- 
cessful as they are. Photos desirable. (2) Articles 
on purchasing techniques and methods used by 
successful industrial buyers. (3) Short short news 
items about current activities of buyers. This 
material will come under a regular monthly column 
tentatively entitled “With the Buyers.” (4) A 
monthly feature on a successful buyer. Again ihe 
slant toward the ‘ ‘why” angle is preferred. Photos 
are a must. Payment is 1 cent a word. Joe Rubin is 
editor. 

Judith Field has been named associate editor of 
Modern Screen Magazine, gemma by the Dell 
Publishing Co., Inc., 261 5th Ave., New York 16. 
She was formerly with Fawcett Publications and 
Hellman Periodicals. 

Filmland, a new 15-cent bi-monthly put out by 
Martin Goodman, 350 5th Ave., New York 1, and 
aimed at the movie fan, is largeiy statf-written, but 
will consider occasional outside material. Bessie 
Little is editor. 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


movies, for example. Such returns would indicate 
no particular preference for novels above plays— 
there may be more large-income novels than large- 
income plays, but there are more people trying 


the novel form, also. 


But we must consider the more average example, 
not the spectacular ones alone. My impression is 
that the average first and second novel, and also 
the average first and second play, will usually re- 
turn the author a figure in the hundreds rather 
than the thousands. And the present cut in the 
number of novels published indicates at least a 
temporary decline in the usual selling advantages 


accorded the novel. 


The only answer, surely, is for the writer to 
work hard on the kind of writing which most 
engages his interest. If he has the interest and 
ability to write successful plays, he has no assur- 


ance that he could write successful novels. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H., a quality inonthly, paying 
1 to 2 cents a word for short tiction, articles to 
1500, verse, fillers, photos on New England sub- 
jects is now being edited by Richard Merrifield. For 


verse 25 cents a line is paid. 


ANOTHER $ MONTH 


What's your line—trade journal writing, magazine 
articles, columning, or camera journalism? 

Tricks of the trade are found in the Dickson 
Guides, three of which may be purchased for 
only one dollar this month! 

The inside of newspaper and magazine col- 
umning is revealed in ‘99 KINDS OF COL- 
UMNS TO WRITE.’’ What to write about and 
how and where to sell columns. 50c separately. 

The whole process of writing and marketing 
magazine fillers is presented in ‘‘CHECK A 
DAY FOR FILLERS,’’ which also offers 365 
subjects and the leading markets for the short 
articles. 50c separately. 

How to serve as a correspondent for trade 
journals is one feature of “TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS.” Another. is a list of salable arti- 
cles. Rounding up and writing both news and 
features. 50c separately. 

Camera journalism is elaborately treated in 
“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA.” 
Forty ways to make photographs pay. 50c 
separately. 

What are your profits and losses as a writ- 
er? You need ‘’THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEP- 
ER,’’ which also provides a manuscript record. 
50c separately. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


October, 1949 


Writing For 
Television 


By Eric HratH* 

An authoritative handbook on the basic 
requirements and techniques of television 
writing. Explains in simple language the 
engineering problems and mechanical lim- 
itations of television broadcasting and re- 
ception which the writer must keep in 
mind. 


Explains in detail: Program production, 
Form and technique of writing a television 
play, Plotting for television, Characteriza- 
tion and dialogue, Comedy, Drama, Devel- 
oping the serial, The juvenile slant, The 
musical show, Writing the commercial, 
Creating the television show, Marketing. 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. EXTEN- 
SIVE GLOSSARY INDEX. SIX 
COMPLETE SAMPLE SCRIPTS OF SHOWS 
ACTUALLY PRODUCED. 


This book is the result of extensive re- 
search on the part of the author, including 


innumerable interviews and _ consultations 
with television executives, engineers and 
directors. Practically every subject has 


been treated that might in any way affect 
the writer who aspires to write for tele- 
vision. 


Publication Date, November 21st. 


Pre-publication Price: $4.00 
owe 


*Eric Heath is a writer and editor of long 
experience in the field of motion pictures, 
stage, radio and magazines. He has written 
for Bob Hope, Tom Mix, Buck Jones, and 
other screen stars. His textbook, “Story 
Plotting Simplified,” is used extensively by 
various schools of journalism. 
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RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. 


126 W. 3rd St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 


of 1 poem. 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“I'll pull you out! I'll teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 


NO FOOLIN’—I'Il do it! 
Ask for 


! want to prove my statements! 
GHOSTING? We'll do the job for you. 
terms. 


PS: If it’s a story you‘ve written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, comipete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Yessir. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


OS 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they win by 
He sells his own writings, too. 


pull. 


—— 


PRIZE CONTESTS 
Candid Records, Inc., 1836 Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 6, is conducting a contest, which closes 
February 1, 1950, with a first prize of $200, second 
prize of $100, third prize, $50, and fourth prize, $25. 
Scripts may be of any length up to 1500 words. 
and must be original, dealing with the problem of 
the unwanted child and its effect upon society. 
Full details are to be obtained from the Editor. 


Skyway Publications, 34th St., New York 1, pub- 
plishers cf Joker, Jest, Gayety, Snap, Cartoon 
Comedy, has moved from 82 Beaver St. to 45 W. 
34th St., New York. 

Be sure to remove Girls Companion, Boys World, 
and What To Do from your July Juvenile Market 
List. Full information concerning the David C. 
Cook publications was published in February, ‘49, 
issue. 

Romance Western, 10691 W. 39th Los 
Angeles 37, is wide open for love stories of — the 
modern West, told from the heroine’s viewpoint. 
Irma Kalish, editor, appreciates finding new fresh 
settings—too many dude ranch romances _ get 
monotonous. Some features are used, and a limited 
amount of verse. Required lengths are from 3000 
to 15,000 words. Payment is made on acceptance at 
one cent a word and up. 

Real Western Romance, 241 Church St., New 
York 13, a bi-monthly, is another newcomer in the 
field of the “Golden West’—the period before the 
turn of the century. Characterization, colorful 
background, strong love interest woven into not 
more than 7000 words, pleases Robert Lowndes, the 
editor. Payment is 1 cent a word. 

Rexall Magazine, Rexall Drug Co., Beverly St., 
La Cienega, Los Angeles 36, pays from $50 to $100 
for short stories, 1500 to 3000 words, of a thought- 
provoking nature. Austin Heywood is editor. 

New World Syndicate, West Hartford 10, Conn., 
announces that under a new policy all material 
will be staff-written and no material is being 
solicited at this time. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
make sales—I can help YOU make 
sa.es! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 


FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Story: $2.50. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for, 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Author: Technique Sel's the Short-Short: $2.00, Short-Short Stories: $2.00; Co-Author: Writing the Short-Short .. 


P.O. BOX 539, OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Food Merchants Advocate, published month- 
ly by the New York State Food Merchants Associa- 
tion, the largest sectional retail food magazine in 
America, going to more than 20,000 retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers, is at present seeking 
correspondents to cover these territories: Buffalo, 
N. Y., Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, the Elmira- 
Olean-Jamestown area and the Adirondack Moun- 
tains area. “We want news on the activities and 
achievements of retailers, food store openings and 
modernization, trade association meetings, anniver- 
sary sales, etc.” We'd prefer people with newspaper 
reporting experience as correspondents. Payment 1s 
$ cents a word and $2-$4 for photographs, on use. 

Albatross Poetry Magazine, 833 Willoughby Ave.. 
Brooklyn 6, New York, was discontinued with the 
summer number. 


Wow, The Unique Magazine: of the Mozarks, 
Folia, Mo., uses experiences, poems, humor, car- 
toons, pictures, paying in prizes only. Arthur 
Maupin is editor. 

Gale, new poetry magazine, Box 101, Arroyo 
Hondo, N. Mex., is being brought out with Jay 
White as editor. Payment for poems is made in 
copies of the magazine. 

Golden West Romances, a_ Standard-') hrilling 
addition, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, is a 25-cent 
bi-monthly containing love stories of the West up 
to 15,000 words. Stories may be told from either 
the man’s or the woman’s viewpoint, and they may 
be of any period from the Old West to the present 
day. Payment is made at 1 cent up, on acceptance. 
Leo Margulies is editorial director. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audi- 
ence can prove profitable when ex- 
pertly designed and promoted. We 
welcome mss. of every classification; 
our editors are understanding and 
cooperative. Write Dept. G for free 
literature or submit ms. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


NOW! THE ENTIRELY NEW REFERENCE LIBRARY 
that helps you PLAN, PLOT, and WRITE! 


PURSE-OR-POCKET SIZE, PEN 
BOOKS CAN TRAVEL WITH 


PEN 


PEN BOOKS bring you, volume-by-volume, authoritative treatments of the 
writing problems you meet day by day. Outstanding authors treat each spe- 
cific subject carefully, completely. Whatever your field, PEN BOOKS—at your 
fingertips—are the invaluable aids you need for more successful writing. 
1. PLOT—then WRITE, by Odessa Davenport 

Ghost writer, critic and instructor of writing. 


2. ORIENT YOUR READER, by John Gehrett 
Form. Ass’t. Dir. Fiction Dept. Northwestern Univ. 

3. PSYCHOLOGY in FICTION, by Constance Dubois 
Clinical Psychologist Ed. Dir. western publishing firm. 

4. ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE, by W. R. Harrison 
Author “Write for Trade Journals.” 


5. PLAN IT FIRST— Writing for Juveniles, by Odessa Davenport 
Author of juvenile articles and short stories. 


Select any three PEN BOOKS you need now—Enclose $1 with the coupon below. 
Single copies, 35¢ each. 


BOOKS 


| PEN BOOKS, 4966 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. | 

WHEN YOU NEED IT! | Send me postpaid, the following PEN BOOKS (check your choice): | 
( PLOT-then Write; [) ORIENT YOUR READER; [] PSYCHOLOGY IN 

FICTION; [J ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE; [] PLAN it FIRST; | 

MAIL THE COUPON | enclose $ in full payment. | 

TODAY FOR SPECIAL NAME 

_ MONEY SAVING VALUE STREET ADDRESS. a 

ciTy___ ZONE___ STATE 
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You'll profit 
TRY US. Mini- 
Return s.a.e. 


Fast, competent criticism. 
from our friendly service. 
mum fee, 3 poems for $1. 


required. 


Roseburg, Oregon 


THE POETRY CLINIC 
P. O. Box 352 


J EDITIONS 


¢ Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
J) small, fine editions. 
’ For further particulars write 
CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. (( 
DAY YD ID O 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 
age. NATALIE NEWELL 

2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. Novels. shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of 
creative writing for only $1.00. 
> 4 Also FREE descriptive literature on the PLOT 
GENIE and on ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. & 
‘J. C. SLOAN 
3 Representative for The Gagnon Co. 4 


Glendale, Calif. 4 


% P.O. Box 1008 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write. and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 

WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today : 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
aap to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
nd compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
ox 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Vast nationwide membershi 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 
gives us her writing history in “Doing the Personal 
Interview.” I saw much of Newburyport as a child. 
My father’s folks—the Daniel Abbotts--hailed from 
West Newbury, but when I knew them, they lived 
in Groveland, a quiet leaf-shaded village across the 
river from Haverhill. My father grew up digging 
clams, catching lobsters, gathering wild plums on 
Plum Island, near Newburyport. It was there, too, 
that John and I and the children retreated curing 
the summer of 1928, spent on vacation in the East, 
to read proof on John’s first business book, “Re- 
tail Credit Practice,” brought out that fall by 
Harper’s. 1 should remember the delights of the 
Island, but what I seem to recall most vividly are 
the icy-cold waters that sent me shivering to bed 
under layers of blankets, and the little green flies 
that bit every exposed particle of flesh when you 
tried to sun yourself on the sands, and the mos- 
quitoes swarming like bees around you if you 
stepped out of the house of an evening! 

But I’m supposed to be talking about Mrs. 
Marion! For nearly 13 years, she and her husband 
have owned a 200-vear old house in Salem, Mass., 
complete with hand-carved paneling, and thirteen 
open fireplaces, and a 28-acre farm in the Merri- 
mack Valley, where they raised dairy goats. ‘These 
goats provided her with so much material for 
articles that she is considered somewhat of an 
authority on modern dairy goats. At -present, 
she sells regularly to home and women's magazincs. 
Currently she is writing a weekly column, “Salt 
and Pepper,” in the Newburyport Daily News. 
“It has nothing to do with food,” she says. “The 
name comes from a quotation of Newburyport’s 
eccentric Lord Timothy Dexter, and the column 
deals with personal interviews.” (Oh, yes, I recall 
the Timothy Dexter mansion in Newburyport, with 
its yard filled with stone figures. I remember I was 
in the soap-bubble stage, and IT could hardly wait 
to get back to Vermont to tell the boys and girls 
of the neighborhood that I had seen the home of 
the man who manufactured all the white clay 
“t.d.” pipes used in bubble-blowing!) 

o> 

“Words in Juvenile Writing” by Ethel M. Rice 
really should have appeared as part of the four- 
part serial, “Writing for the Four-to-Tens,” but 
through a slip in calculation, and a cramped con- 
dition of space, which made it necessary to shorten 
the first two instalments we found ourselves coming 
out with material over. 

Perhaps I should have taken a woman's prero- 
gative, changed my mind, and said at the end of 
chapter four, “We find there should be a chapter 
five,” but that seemed a queer thing to do! So 
I decided to use this complete chapter on words 
as a separate article later on. 

If a book is compiled based on these articles, the 
current, very important material will be incorpor- 
ated. 

Tom Thursday, who wrote “The Case of the 
Defective Detective” in our August issue, has been 
sending us lengthy clippings ‘rom Miami news- 
papers, quoting from the article, and naming the 
A. & J. Tom comments, “I never bother to clip 
anything less than 5 inches. It hurts my ego!” * 

© © 

Just what effect Great Britain’s devalued pound 
will have on the British market for manuscripts 
remains to be seen. We are writing Mr. King 
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(“Tips for Americans on Breaking Into British 


Publications”) to write us briefly on the subject. 


© © © 


Helen Casselman, Del Norte, Colorado (‘“Count- 
ing The Saids”), has been having some fun count- 
ing again! In her endeavor to strike an average 
on saids vs. action verbs, she included many more 
examples than we have space for. But you'll enjoy 
her findings . . . Will Herman, author of “That 
Titillating Title” is an A. & J. old-timer. . . . Prob- 
ably most of you don’t need to economize to the 
extent Henry Galus of New Bedford, Mass., does 
(“If You Must Economize’’), but some of his tips 
any writer could use to advantage. . . . Sorry, Fred, 
we put the wrong branding iron on the De Armond 
family in August “Mostly Personal.” Of course, 
the author of “Nurse That Hunch” hails from 
Missouri, not Kansas! 


On the back cover of this month’s issue you will 
find advertised a small book of verse my children 
and my intimate friends have long urged me to 
bring out. It is sort of a “something to remember 
me by,” for I’m not going to be with you much 
longer. 


I think the time has come to tell you the truth 
regarding my health. For a year and a haif I have 
heen fighting cancer. Now I cannot walk, I can 
consume only liquids, and though the cordotomy 
relieved my pain, it could not, of course, stop the 
activity in the abdomen. The plump 145-pounder 
John left to carry on is now below 100. Somewhere 
an infection is giving me periodic chills and fever. 

My greatest hope has been that I could hang on 
ull I could get the A. & J. into the right hands. 
I have had many interviews these last few months 
with people who'd like to have the A. & J., but 
some were interested in picking it up for a song, 
using it largely to promote their own writers’ ser- 
vices, some thought it would be “so interesting,” 
hut didn’t realize there was work involved in mak- 
ing the magazine pay (“Why do you have to have 
advertising?” “Why do you have to keep getting 
new subscribers?”) , wanted it purely as a 
commercial enterprise, with no real feeling for 
writers needing help. 

This week I had an interview with one who 
seems to fit all my requirements. I’m keeping my 
fingers crossed. 

But perhaps I wouldn’t be here now if I hadn't 
had such determination not to let A. & J. readers 
and advertisers down. When you have to do some- 
thing, somehow the strength seems granted you 
to do it. 


I'd like to finish 1949 with you, but more I'd 
like to see the transition smoothly made from me 
to my successor. To guard against any emergency, 
I have arranged with Dr. Swallow to help out 
editorially should my secretary and associate, Mrs. 
Elliott, have to carry on alone for a few issues, for 
I am determined that so far as it is within my 
power “there'll always be an A. & J.” 

So’ far as my own transition is concerned, “any 
time, oh, Lord” is right with me. But there are 
those who love me. Dick and Marie, now settled 
with little Richey in Bryan, Texas, want me to 
see Little Brother or Little Sister due in October. 
Margaret, back in Middletown, Conn., dreams of 
placing her March-due baby in my arms. It would 
be nice to keep going till Spring! 

No. I'm not saying “good-bye.” probably be 
right here next month! 


Octoler, 1949 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


e Though we do not handle manu- 


© Reports on book length mss. are 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


¢ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
« PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 
year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. 


ANALY ZE Handwriting 


Try it FREE, use it—to understand yourself and others in 
business and social life—more clearly than you ever thought 
Many use their knowledge of handwriting to make 
Simply send your name 
No obligation. Must 


Dallas 8, Texas 


possib!e. 
more money full or part time. 
today for FREE ILLUSTRATED lesson. 
be over 21. 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 


207 Wilhoit Building Springfield 4, Mo. 


NO, | DON’T WEAR A SHROUD! 

But | do ghosting that stands out! Just com- 
pleted three stories for a professional writer in 
Oklahoma, also three for a gentleman in Cali- 
fornia. When they ask for three in a row | must 
have something on the ball, eh pal? Write for 
particulars if you want a_ professionally-written 
story! C. C. WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL 
CONFESSIONS 


& Easiest field for the amateur. 


Writing can be 


} learned. Booklet explains process. Teaching and 4, 
collaboration. 
STORYCRAFTER = 

8705 Irvington Houston 9, Texas * 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


FOI III II III 
I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


* 
x Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of - 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of sat- 

* isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your + 
* = name in print and make money on your raw material. * 
* Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 
WILL HEIDEMAN 7 
«x Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Uim, Minn. * 
* ¥ 
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The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, recently brought out its 25th 
anniversary issue, which proved so popular that 
the first run of 150,000 copies was exhausted within 
72 hours after hitting the newsstands, making 
necessary a second run. Norman Cousins is editor. 
The magazine has grown from a purely literary 
weekly to a “magazine of ideas, entertainment and 
the arts.” 


Miss Shirley Campbell, Editorial Assistant, The 
Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, asks us to announce that all playlets 
and articles submitted must be religious in nature. 


The correct address of the Christian Writers 
Institute, which will hold its writers conference 
November 10, 11, and 12, is 434 8. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


Hygiene, The Health Magazine, 35 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, announces the advancement of Dr. 
W. W. Bauer, formerly associate cditor, to editor, 
succeeding Dr. Morris Fishbein. Articles on mental 
hygiene, nutrition, child training, medical science, 
and general public health, must be authentic. 
Occasionally a verse is used. Payment is on er 
ance at 1 cent a word up. 


Music Forum and Digest, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, uses articles, short stories and discussion 
pieces in the field of music, making payment by 
special arrangement. Joseph A. Bollew is editor. 


Four good poultry markets are: Poultry Tribune, 


Mount Morris, HL; American Poultry Journal, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


American Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Readers’ Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., will pay 
until September, 1950, in addition to the usual 
rate of payment, an extra bonus of $500 for accept- 
able, true published newspaper stories. To qualify, 
stories, when condensed, must be one Digest page 
or more in length. Particularly desired are human- 
interest stories in lighter vein, or of poignant or 
heart-warming quality. (See “College Boy Comes 
Home By Degrees,” October, 1949, issue) . 


TYPING . 
Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry ic perline. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
» etc., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first 
page free. 
& Also mimeographing, addressing, etc., at reasonable 
rates. YOU PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 
> Bertha Treben Comstock 
BOX 1166 JEROME, IDAHO *% 
PAPER — ENVELOPES — CARBON 
50—9x12 and 50—10x13 Envelopes..... . $2.00 
50—6x9 and 50—61ox91¢ Envelopes.... 
50—No. 10 and 50—Neo. 11 Envelopes..... 1.25 
500 Sheets 81ox1l 20-lb. Bond Ms. Paper. 1.75 
500 Sheets 81x11 Canary Second Sheets. 1.50 
All Prices Plus Postage TERMS: CASH or C.O.D. 
SEND FOR FREE SUPPLY AND PRICE LIST 
WRITERS’ SUPPLY SERVICE 
2349 Putnam Avenue Terre Haute, Indiana 
WRITE SONGS? 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample, 20c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. | 
The Author & Journalisi 
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m7 Two of My Ghosted Books - 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies WHAT OTHERS CAN DO... 


Now A COMPLETE SERVICE YOU CAN DO! & 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales NEW Big- 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. adio, 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as ovies, the Stage, and a earn itins 


. Magazine editor, successful free lance, crilic It’s the KNOW HOW that counts. 
_ and publisher. Author of “The Day of the Take the EASY - QUICK WAY. 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘’Sher- 
, Consideration Reading $1.00 each for wood BRIEF.” 


short stories. Covers sales offer if salable, 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books “Writing for a Living’ (cloth, 


YOU will be amazed at how easy it is to 
write successfully using ‘’Sherwood Briefs.’’ 
One client sold 11 stories from 14 Briefs. A 


207 pages) | $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably” radio writer uses a Brief a week. 
(pape .00; ‘‘Atomic Short St Techni 
$1.00. A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a 
= D ele) c story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly 
RICHAR T K R plotted narrative, exciting description, natural 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. conversation, correct lingo, trade names, and 
sparkling action incidents—all written ex- 
pressly for you. From this Brief you write 
your own story in your own words—the quick, 
WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell! 
Title Mag. Price Double your writing income—and more—by 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 writing to 
plotted, character motivated, action packe 
| Taxicab Tidbits This Week , 250.00 STORIES THAT SELL. 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 ; 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus Time Tested — Value Proven. 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- Also 
ferent national magazines. 
b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- i i taff of Specialists. 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores A Superior Service by aS aoe: 
a of newsstand publications. ¢ Analysis and advice—by a Professor 
4 c. | have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- e iticism— Editor 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in Crittcts by dito 
; Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL * Revision and editing—by an Editor 
; MATERA: TO * Ghosting—by Script and Continuity Writers 
P ICAL— TH INNING WRITER OR : a 
4 THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made * Sales Advice—by Market Analyst ; 
WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- ¢ Self-Help Guides—by Eminent Authorities 
. Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, * Typing Service—by Experienced Manuscript 
: “Writing To Direct Order Only.” Typists. 
. WILL H. MURRAY Help for YOU from the idea to the sale. 
% 5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 
. YOU can WRITE SUCCESSFULLY. 
. - - Fill out this coupon and mail today - - - 
FAY M. SHERWOOD 
Cc [212 Atlas Building — Dept. B., 
an o tonrac | Salt Lake City 1, Utah. | 
New WRITERS Please send me complete information on ; 
2 who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to | (] The Sherwood Brief | : 
- $100, offered every day. e easiest way to . : 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. J} Service on manuscripts ! 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. i . | 
468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | | 
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Help For 
BOOK WRITERS 


unsolicited letter 
from William Proper, of 
Missouri, says: ‘I am 
more than pleased with 
the fine job you did on 
the script. You put gold 
in the lines where | just 
had some dull statis- 
tics.” This is typical 
of the letters | receive 
from clients, because | furnish help that 
makes their work successful. 

For nineteen years | have sold my writ- 
ings, including hundreds of magazine 
stories and articles, as well as two text- 
books and two novels. Every month finds 
my clients’ writings going into print, and 
at this writing four of them have books 
scheduled for publication. 

If you need assistance, why not get the 
help of a _ veteran professional who will 
give you his best? Write today for com- 
plete details and terms outlined in a circu- 
lar entitled ‘‘Literary Help.” 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


| PRACTICE WHAT I PREACH 
Do you just want to dabble in writing? Or 
do you want to SELL what you write? | 
SELL what | write. Here are some of my 
latest credentials: 


COLLIERS: 

Article, “Sleep, Incorporated” 
KING FEATURES: 

Serial, “The House of Hate” 
LIBERTY: 


Article, “Don’t Throw Away That Playpen!” 
Article, “Are We Hell-Bent For Polygamy?” 


STAG: 
Article, “Help Your Child Conquer Fear 
REAL STORY: 
| offer no criticism, no courses. Just 25 Case 
Histories of stories and articles I’ve written, 
showing you how and why they sold to editors. 
Says writer C. C. Wilson: 

“I got more pointers from it than any- 
thing else I have ever read!” 
“How | Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 

Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Jules Archer 1 

Pine Plains, N. Y. | 

Show me how to do it. Herewith my dollar for 

a postpaid copy of your 25 Case Histories. l 
| 
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YOUR CHANCE for 
SALES INCREASED 


by the persistent and efficient help of an 
experienced agent. 


Beginners or established writers elimi- 
nate the mailing and remailing of their 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS and MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL. 


Sympathetic help can mean the differ- 
ence between progress and stagnation which 
might result from a few rejections. 


Write on with renewed hope while busi- 
ness details are handled for you. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold — 1 can sell it.” 


this is it... 
The Newest, Most Modern 
Method of 


Writing To 


THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER actually shows you 
how to become the writer you always wanted to be. 
Nothing else is quite like this new training. No tedious 
‘assignments’ . no cut-and-dried examples . .. no 
lengthy lessons . You are aided to write freely, 
joyously, at the peak of your capacity. 
CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING IN 

Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable plot- 
ting methods for articles, stories. How develop your 
imagination, ingenuity. How overcome inhibitions 
that impede success. The way to greater, more 
steady production of mss. How to write better in 
your own natural way. 

Completely different 

Intensely stimulating 
Highly practical 


Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1835 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 
Send me information about THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER at no obligation or cost. 


ADDRESS 


The Author & Journalis: 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


POETS—-101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
57 Markets for Greeting Card Verse, 25¢c. Markets 
~ fillers, 25c. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lubbock, 
exas. 


MASTER PLOT CARDS supplies an unlimited number of 
original, salable plot outlines. $2 postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Plot Criticism and _ collaborative 
analysis of two of your outlines under 1000 words, 
$5. H. N. Crosby, Box 604, Route 3, Miami 38, Fla. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, III. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
= Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 
alif. 


CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY PLOTTING AND WRITING 
—Puzzling questions answered fully. Don’t grope 
blindly. Helpful tips included. One: 25¢. Five: $1.00. 
William H. Bushman, P.O. Box 436-A, Si. Louis 3, Mo. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a New Duplicating Service for advertisers. Particu- 
lars Free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 


REJECTED SHORT-SHORTS, POEMS wanted for publica- 
tion in book, nation-wide sale. Wheeler, Box 44, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


3000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 
writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 
Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Pay Side of Poet ri a examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 19261 onsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
WRITING—Making simple photography and _ fact 
writing pay.”  15,000-word booklet, $1. Holden, 
Bookseller, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem 


Instructions and markets 
315 Third St. West, 


discussed and _ illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie 
Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Syndicate List, May, 1949; 


Book Publishers, November, 1949; Trade Journal, 
December, 1948; Juvenile and Greeting Card, July, 
1949; Specialized Lists, June, 1949. 25¢ each. All 
5 for $1.00. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory list- 
ing 4364. Every trade, business, profession, hobby 
and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Co., 34FF North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

POETS! Your poems beautifully illustrated in water- 
colors, 9x12, hand-lettered for framing, $1.45. 
Christmas cards, folders, etc. CRAFT STUDIO, Suite 
416, 1107 Linwood Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! Your golden opportunity. Join 
Chronicle Staff Contributors Club. Annually $8.00. 
Supply us with original material: articles, cartoons, 
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poems, stories. Rush $1.00 with manuscript, 25c¢ 
silver for Chronicle Magazine. McPlastens, BCAJ-1430 
Monroe, Chicago, Illinois. 


PUBLICITY: Your soundest professional investment. We 
have handled releases and campaigns for beginning 
and established authors as well as national organiza- 
tions. Reasonable rates. Send data for free consulta- 
tion. Publicist, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 worth 
of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. Prof. 
Winston Allard (see his write-up in NEWSWEEK for 
March 7, 1949) and Emily Lin list and classify over 
1,400 trade journals and business papers in WHERE 
TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES. Complete. Accurate. 
Up-to-date. Order from publisher on money back 
guarantee. Wm. Brown Company, Publishers, 
Dubuque, lowa. 


WE’LL PAY YOU $2—double your money back — if 
George Williams’ amazing FORMULA FOR WESTERNS 
for $1 doesn’t help you sell! Users say his simplified 
“Complications Chart” alone is.worth $10. Concrete. 
Concise. Specific. No “bull.” Also available now 
for only 50c—EASY MONEY FROM FILLERS. Lists 
136 markets. Gives detailed requirements. Limited 


printing. Hurry! Order C.0.D. today from Clover 
ee Co., Dept. A, 1273 Westwood Blivd., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOU OWN Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those of others. 
That’s how O. O. Mcintyre and others got started! 
Up to $10.00 a day from each paper. More than 
12,000 dailies and weekies in U. S. and Canada 
alone. New 1949 Folio compiled by our staff, “How 
To Self-Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most 
complete work of its kind. Includes Syndicate Opera- 
tion, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters To 
Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, Etc. Make the 
established syndicates notice you! Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Desk 114, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


DO YOU WANT HELP ON DETECTIVE AND MYSTERY 
PLOTS? Write for details. William H. Bushman, 
P.O. Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


$50.00 — CASH PRIZE 


Write today for Contest Rules. Contest begins Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, and ends November 30, d 
Send for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,’’ which is free on request. 
It gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
and contains vital information: not obtainable 
designed to protect your pocketbook. It de- 
scribes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to 
learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 
GHOST WRITING ... RESEARCH .. . REVISION 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS; 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 words; and 
seventy-five cents for each additional thousand words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Thus. a manuscript of 6,000 words 
will take a fee of $6.00. 
Brief ‘‘fillers’’ of not over a hundred words each, whether 
poems. jokes, or informative paragraphs may sent in 


writers, 
elsewhere. 


groups of six for the minimum fee of $3.00. The fee for 
“‘short-short-stories’’ of a thousand words or so is $3.00 
each. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
to 35,000 words 


Manuscripts of 25,000 
35,000 to 50,000 words 


100, 

Over 125,000 words 
The fees given above are inclusive. ‘There is no further 

charge of any kind. except of course, the 10% commission 

charged on sales. 


OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price...... $5.00 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 


Established 1919 By 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 


AUTHOR “’The Profit In Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’ 
($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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New Writers In Demand! 


@ Slashed editorial budgets are making possible sales for newer writers. FRANK Q. BRADY, 
Literary Agent, known among selling authors for efficient, friendly service, is now extend- 
ing his facilities to include the promising newer writer. 


@ If irregular sales or rejections have been your lot, you need, without delay, the PERSONAL 
Collaborative Criticism of this Fifth Avenue agent. EVERY WORD of your script will be read 


and constructive rewriting advice given. 


Join the ranks of writers who have sold through 
such service. Send your manuscript today! 


@ RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales. NEWER WRITERS: $1 per 
thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. 
Minimum fee per script $3. Book lengths, plays, etc.—full details, low rates on request. 


@ OTHER SERVICES: Creative Editing, Technical Re-write, Ghosting, Expert Typing and 
Correction, and—special to those who qualify—Individual Coaching Plan. All inquiries 


answered PERSONALLY and PROMPTLY. 


@ Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent 


free upon your request. No obligation. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, titerory Asent 


Dept. AJ 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


She is known to readers of A & J as 


M.A.B. | 
and MOSTLY PERSONA 


Her poems are now collected as 


AFTERGLOW 
by Margaret A. Bartlett 


Readers of ‘Mostly Personal’ will recog- 
nize the intimate friendliness and warm in- 
telligence of M.A.B. in the poems of a 
lifetime collected in AFTERGLOW. 

Note: As a_e special concession to the many 
friends M.A.B has made among writers, readers 
of A&J are provided the opportunity of order- 


ing this book in advance of publication at a. 


special price of $2.00. After publication on 
or before December Ist, the book will be priced 
at $2.50. Order a copy for yourself immedi- 
ately; order copies for Christmas giving! This 
book of intimate, friendly verse distils into one 


beautiful gift the experience of a devoted life- 


time. 

Sage Books, Inc. 

1716 View Point Road 

Golden 4, Colorado 

Please send me, upon publication, 

copies of AFTERGLOW by Margaret A. Bartlett. 
These books are ordered before publication at 
the special price of $2.00 each offered to A&J 


readers. my remittance is enclosed; 
the books C.0.D. when ready. 
ADDRESS 


Willard fawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author 
of ‘The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared i any national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 


the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 


rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Many of these 
beginners have later made magazine covers 
and book lists. 

You can be confident that qualities of 


craftsmanship and appeal will be complete- 


ly rated. If Mr. Hawkins considers your 
manuscript has prospects of sale, with or 
without revision, his detailed personal re- 
port will include a list of prospective buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 

Special! Add $1.00 for paper-bound copy of 

“The Technique of Fiction,” regularly ts f 50. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


The Author & Journals 
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